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HELOISE. 


Tall and stately, with an air of solemn sweetness 
Veiling passion in her spirit deep and still, 
Marble-moulded, with a certain fine completeness, 
Eyes that half revealed, nor all betrayed, the will ; 
Shall I meet her walking in the golden meadows, 
Shall I hear her singing through the summer trees, 
Shall I see her lying in the morning shadows, 
By the dazzling May bloom and the humming bees ? 
Or, like Beatricé in the poet's vision, 
From some dreamy world of light above the skies 
Shall these eyes behold her in the life elysian, 
Standing at the open gate of ise ? 
Never more! No barren hope of after meeting 
Strikes a halo of calm glory round her head ; 
Sorrow, sorrow to the pulses that are beating, 
But unutterably blessed are the dead ! 
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* . 7 * * * 
So they dug her grave, and in a shroud they wound her; 
And she went full weary to her last long rest, 
With her brown hair like an amber cloud around her, 
And the white hands meekly folded on her breast. 
Is she dreaming, is she dreaming of her lover? 
’ Is she dreaming of the bright world overhead ? 
\ Does she hear the summer breezes pause above her. 
Singing wild olian anthems to the dead? 
Does she hear the chill rain in the winter twilight? 
est And the wild winds scattering the dead leaves in scorn ? 
Does she listen to the iron hail at midnight ? 
And the wild birds screaming to the lurid dawn? 


No—she sleeps the last sleep of the broken-hearted, 
By the solemn waters of the lone sea shore. 
There are violets on the graves of the departed ; 
But the passion-flower is dead for evermore ! H.R. 
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THE BALLAD OF BALLYMOONEY. 


A man there was near Ballymooney, 
Was guilty of a deed o’ blood, 

For thravellin’ alongside iv ould Tim Rooney, 
He kilt him in a lonesome wood. 


He took his purse, and his hat, and cravat, 
And stole his buckles, and his prayer-book, too ; 
And neck-and-heels, like a cruel savage, 
t. His corpus through the wood he drew. 


He pult him over to a big -hole, 
And sunk him undher four-foot o’ wather, 

And built him down wid many a thumpin’ stone, 
And slipt the bank out on the corpus afther. 


“ An’” says he, “Tim Rooney you're there my boy, 
Kep’ down in the -hole wid the force iv suction, 
" An’ ’tisn’t myself you'll throuble or annoy, 
. To the best o’ my opinion, till the resurrection.” 


With that, on he walk s to the town o’ Drumgoole, 
AS, An’ sot be the fire in an inn was there ; 
r. And sittin’ beside him Says the ghost—“ You fool! 
Tis myself's beside ye, Shamus, everywhere. 





3. “Up through the wather your secret rises ; 
. The stones won't keep it, and it lifts the mould, 
use. An’ it tracks your footsteps, and your fun surprises, 
NVE- An’ it sits at the fire beside you black and could. 
nan “ At prayers, at dances, or at wake, or hurling ; 
s hare At fair, or funeral, or where you may ; 
At your going out, and at your returning, 
= Tis I'll be with you to your dying day. 
mach “You'll walk the world with a dreadful knowledge, 
at one And a heavy heart and a frowning brow; 
And thinking deeper than a man in college, 
Your eye will deaden, and your back will bow. 
ERS. “And when the pariod iv your life is over, 
BEST The frightful hour of \edgmnant then will be, 
A. 4 And Shamus Hanlon, heavy on your shoulder, 
I'll lay my could hand, and you'll go wid me.” 
way: 
~ (Cor. MY EASTER HOLIDAY. 
rds. Ihave not as yet reached the period of middle life, accord- 
_ ing to the common reckoning, but I have been a Fellow of 
NERS. ny college—en in what is humourously termed “ the 
—e. stive duties of tuition”—for nearly a dozen years; and that 
rs! species of existence is apt to prematurely age aman. Early 
Port, the exclusive study of the Greek Particles, and nine 
ls a week, take the youth out of one’s constitution. 
York. Moreover, the attentions of females, which restore juvenes- 
24 and fence, I am told, as bears’ grease arrests baldness, and bids 
the lessening locks once more to cluster hyacinthine on the 
suds for # “nly brow, have been always wanting to put the drag on to 
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ears. However attractive I may have personally 
sex, they have not been so carried away by 











their affections as to fo that if I married I should lose my 
Fellowship, and therewith a considerable portion of my in- 
come. hile the Royal Commission upon the universities 
was in session, and the proposition was mooted, that persons 
in my position should be permitted to wive, there was a 
marked improvement in the behaviour of the gentler portion 
of the human race towards myself; but upon the point being 
decided in favour of ee there was an immediate relapse. 
Even the impulsively tender—the class which I believe is 
termed “the gushing ”—turned off the tap of their sensibili- 
ties with a promptitude scarcely to be expected from persons 
of such an unworldly character ; they froze, I say, in four-and- 
twenty hours, or less, like pipes from the New River Com- 
pany in a winter’s night, only without the least danger of 
bursting—that is, of breaking their hearts. From that date, 
I say, 1 was regarded by matrons with marriageable daughters 
not only as ineligible, but as one belonging to the most dan- 
gerous classes, trom whom nothing but aimless flirtation could 
be expected ; while even if the daughters did do a little with 
me in that way, it was only when there was nobody else to 
be got. I have had fair fingers resting with apparent trust- 
fulness within my own, snatched remorselessly away, and 
transferred to the custody of a subaltern in a marching-regi- 
ment; I have given very expensive dinners in my college- 
Tooms to young ladies, whose mothers sat by their side, all 
smiles for me, and yet who knew that those girls were going 
out on the 20th of the succeeding month to Calcutta, with 
their trousseauz in their travelling-trunks. 

As time went on, even these veils of hypocrisy were dis- 
pensed with, and the most favourably disposed of fair ones 
have long considered me in the light of a benevolent uncle, 
prohibited by the tables of consanguinity from becoming their 
husband, but from whom the most expensive presents could 
be accepted without obligation or impropriety. For my own 
Wie I have gradually acquiesced in this state of things. 

hen Iam not what is technically called the Father of m 
college, a periodical office which I sometimes fill, and which 
would make Hebe consider herself a dowager, I feel as if I 
really were a sort of universal uncle. * * I am aclergy- 
man, it is true; we who are in residence at St. Boniface are 
all obliged to be so; but I am no bigot. When the barris- 
ters already alluded to, whose fellowships have expired, but 
who come down to see their old friends every Christmas-tide, 
rally as good-naturedly about our monastic habits (which, I 
must confess, are the reverse of ascetic), I enjoy the joke with- 
out wincing. When they call mea Thirty-niner, with refer- 
ence to those Articles which I have very willingly subscribed, 
I merely smile, and arrange my white cravat. Son afraid 1 
like those lively, high-spirited, affectionate young men, who, 
although of my own standing, are almost like freshmen com- 
pared with myself. {[ don’t mind their slapping me on the 
back, so long as no undergraduate sees them do it, and call- 
ing me a jolly old boy. 1 am an old boy, and I flatter myself 
that Iam a jolly one. During that week of Christmas festi- 
vities, [ seem to renew my youth, although, after our guests 
have departed, I suffer from the effects of the late hours, the 
suppers, and “the Silky”—a most seductive but pernicious 
drink. When I last parted from them at our railway station, 
with that long lingering grasp of the hand, beyond which the 
eloquence of British friendship can no further go, one said : 
“ Now, remember, Grayboy, you have promised to come with 
us at Easter to meet the summer in the Isleof Wight. “Come 
when no graver cares employ... . 

You'll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 

And only hear the magpie gossip 

Garrulous under a roof of pine.’ ” 


I was delighted with the quotation, for the laureate’s welcome 
to the Isle of Wight is one of the prettiest things you can im- 
aging, when turned into Latin; * but I had only the dimmest 
recollection of the promise to which my friend alluded. Still, 
I couldn’t well say (for there were under uates on the plat- 
form) that covenants after Silky were not binding, so I ded 






a fairy village, every cottage of which was ornée, and its gar- 
den bright with flowers that would scarce be seen elsewhere 
for months to come; and here the scene suddenly changed to 
the rifted chasms and wild disorder of the Undereliff, and the 
strong sweet scent of the wall-flowers was overwhelmed with 
the Smell of the Sea. Ah, delicious, invigorating fragrance, 
ah, mysterious odour, let me sniff thee once again. What 
matter if thou art, as some will have it, but the offspring of 
marine decay ; to me thou art a sacred incense, redolent of 
outh and joy, and the irrevocable Past. Thy sudden per- 
ume bears with it a score of happy memories; a gallery of 
pleasant pictures opens before my inward eye; in my ear 
whisper dear tones which I shall never more hear in this 
world, and I am achild once more by the side of the unchange- 
ful sea. Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean—tears 
from the depth of some divine despair, rise in the heart and 
ather to the eyes, whenever this odour greets me, and even 
Latin verse refuses to perform its critical function. 
“ There’s a short way across the fields, and a beautiful view,” 
observed the driver, as he stopped his horses at the foot of a 
tremendous hill; “if any gent or gents would like to get 
out,” 
“ Ah,” observed the Q. C., who inclines to corpulence—“ ah, 
I dare say ;” but he did not move a hair-breadth. 
“Gentlemen always gets out here to save the horses,” con- 
tinued the driver. 

“That's another thing, my man; I “| object to exertion 
when obtained under false pretences.” With which charac- 
teristic remark the stout Q. C. was the first to descend the 
quivering vehicle, and lead the way up the footpath. Ventnor 
is always full at Easter, and we were fortunate in having se- 
cured our rooms at the hotel beforehand. I say the hotel from 
a praiseworthy desire not to offend those caravansaries not 
patronised by our party. Almost all the inns in the Fair Island 
are peculiarly picturesque and pleasant, with verandahs and 
gardens, at least, if not with “romantic pleasure-grounds,” 
i , umbrag , and specially adapted for the Neogams 
—the newly married couples—who resort to these bowers of 
bliss in immense numbers. One meets these loving pairs in 
all directions, sitting hand in hand in private conveyances, or 
with their heads uncommonly close together in secluded land- 
locked bays. The silly creatures imagine that they deceive 
the public by pretending, when discovered, to be engaged in 
picking up shells, of which, as is well known, there are none 
whatever found in the locality. It was sad to see them turned 
away from the hotel towards evening, as they arrived, lapped 
in dreamy ease, and without having taken any precautions for 
their accommodation. “ We have no sitting-room disengaged 
except the coffee-roum,” was the usual verdict of our sympa- 
thising landlady ; and then there was a whispered colloquy 
between the female neogam and “ dearest Charles,” during 
which the former would shake her head, as it seemed to me 
(but then I have taken the veil, and may be prejudiced), with 
most unn decision, and the horses’ heads would be 
turned, and the disappointed couple return to the less-crowded. 
dovecot from which they came, The whole six of us, in com- 
mon with all the other residents at the hotel, would watch 
these proceedi from the verandah, and although always 
terminating as I have described, they never failed to please. 
The Neogams are among the greatest attractions of the island, 
as everybody except themselves is well aware; they have 
flocked to it, like the sea-gulls, ever since it was separated 
from the mainland by the Solent, as the current is called (from 
solvere) which effected that divorce ; and so it will probably be 
as long as there are honeymoons. 

a then, being its principal import, the exports—the 
Fairy Commerce—of the place are native diamonds, pictures 
com; of the tinted sands of Alum Bay, and mugs with 
“A Present from the Isle of Wight” inscribed upon them. 
The natural productions not exported are flies drawn by one 
or two horses, and built upon the model of the first fly (femp. 
circa 2000 B.c.) The literature is mainly comprised in the 
wanes ot the Rey. Legh Richmond, author of 7’he Dairy- 








&, 
cheerfully, as if to say: “ You may rely on me; T'll be there.” 
Still, I was by no means prepared for such a letter as the fol- 
yey: received most appropriately upon the ensuing 
pril ist: 


“ DEAR SEBEY [a most irreverent abbreviation for Eusebius] 


—We start on Thursday by 11.30 from Waterloo. We have | surro’ 
secured a carriage, but be sure not to be late, as your presence | silver-shining, sheer, whereof no sooner does one 


man’s hter, a work not only of European celebrity, but 
which has been placed by missionaries in hands of every de- 
scription of colour. 

This is the humorous side of the locality, but elements of 
sublimity are by no means wanting. This enchanted garden, 
— with flowers, and haunted by lovers, has very grim 

undings. The envious sea is kept at bay by a 
isa) 


is indispensable. You are our sixth man, and complete the | pear, undermined by the waves, than another presents itself, 


table. [This is a phrase I have since learned which has refer- 


no less defiant—white, not with terror, but with determina- 


ence to the game of whist.] The Q. C. is sure to bring cards, | tion—and the protracted contest recommences. At long in- 
so you need not trouble yourself {!]. That four-cornered col- | tervals, enormous land-slips take place, which at first “con- 


lege-cap of yours might be convenient to deal upon, if the | fusedly hurled, like fi 


ents of an earlier world,” become 


hint be not sacrilegious; but I think you had better leave | gradually covered with foliage, and Beauty is born of Chaos. 
your white choker at home, lest the stiffening should be| At some of the — little hotels, their fairy-like pretti- 


taken out of it. Remember, you have promised.—Ever yours, | ness is diversified by 


CHRISTOPHER LiTaRrT.” 


tful figureheads of lost vessels, set 
upon the lawn by way of ornament. This fair lady (with her 


The tone of this epistle was by no means assuring to a per- | 208¢ Off) was once the representative of the British Queen, from 
son of my auamert it was pe: Prom of disrespectability in Sunderland, which came ashore yonder in that now waveless 
a very high degree, and could not easily be rendered into hex- bay, and left no other relict in the resemblance of human 


ameters. * * Still, as Litart said, I had promised; and Eu- 
sebius Grayboy is a man of his word. 


form; she perished like the Royal George, “ with all her crew 
complete.” At that rounded point, where the tide grows 


I omit any description of our travel by the South-western | White-lipped even on so calm a day as this, the Lord Nelson 
Railway ; let it suffice to say that we seemed to get over the and the America both went to pieces in the same storm. His 


= uncommonly fast, and saw very little of the country. 
n 


lordship lost his other arm, poor fellow! on that terrible 


; -passage night; and the lady parted with her stars and stripes by pre- 
canon ii and thet te all T can pom If the “Ryde Mier bd mature Secession. Moreover, as another element now melo- 


© thi * dramatic, but once dangero' 
been twenty yards shorter, I = pat od te megs vet Led _ Every Chine that the visitor now pays twopence to 


much. There I had prepared 


triumph for myself. In the expectation of a crowded train 
and insufficient carriage-accommodation, [had written, under | fF tobacco, and lace, 


us enough, let me mention Smug- 


escend by aid of indifferent steps, was once a landing-place 
and brandy ; the coast-guardsman, who 


advice, to one Mr. Weal (an aboriginal fly-proprietor) to be- | 2OW dozes by his flagstaff, and lends you his spy-glass (not 
speak a vehicle to take the whole > sro wr Fs Gen But | Without an eye, perhaps, to another sort of glass in r penn ae ~< 4 
at the end of the pier we were worried by wild fly-drivers just | #0 no sinecure, but kept his cutlass loose ae b ~ 
as badly as though I had taken no precautions whatever. No | 48 We lie on the lofty down, looking forth on id and itis 
bespoken vehicle appeared, and we were assured that no Mr. | ®#il, perhaps, glimmers up from the am ape , an EA, 
Weal was even in existence. On the mainland, said they, | Pleasant to think that it may be a smuggler or a privateer. 


such a man might be, and even let out wheeled conveyances, he Q. C., who knows ev 
n 


but on that island there was certainly no such person. 

all agreed, and made affidavits before Shortand, wh 
as having the judicial faculty much developed, we appoin 
to administer the same. But no sooner had we covenan 


ing, as it is the custom of his 
fraternity to do, remarks that it is “a rakish-looking craft ;” 
so that we may even be so fortunate as to be looking at a pi- 
rw 


te. 
But if so, it is likely to go hard with him, since round 


4 - , ilk- int comes ly ship of battle, speedin 
with one of their body, than all the rest went and informed | the milk white point a state FEDS | , 
Mr. Weal, who dee {- drove up with a private omnibus, | °? by imperceptible means, for we cannot discern the frot 


and an air of precise punctuality. 


about her screw. “On through zones of light and shadow, 


The ride outside to Ventnor, ’twixt the sea and the fenceless | She glimmers away to the lonely deep ;” but I shall see her 
down, may be described in some future illustrated edition of | Yet whenever I will. These are glorious sights, and the 
this paper, but cannot be depicted by words. Here we were | Monotonous .~ ai tee 4 pee bn om Th oan] 
shut in by banks of primroses, with a sky to roof us borrowed ae 7 abl wd — _ i 4 ‘ tty es: AR Bee 
from Italy; and ‘here the hoary Chaanel rumbled a breaker on | CCK butterfly, emblazon: erald of the summer, moves 
chalk and sand immediately beneath us ; now we rolled through | #owly by me through the warm soft air, nor flits as is the 





* Non mordax aderit lingua cubantibus, 
Sed sermo modicus vinaque mollia, 





Dum te pica loquax murmure garrulo 
Mulcet sub trabe pinea. 


of his tribe; the — from the cliff forbear to 
wrangle, but slide in noiseless circles at our feet. “Let us lie 
reclined for ever ou these downs, nor evermore revisit Lin- 
coln’s Inn,” observed Litart to his forensic friend; “ we have 
had enough of ‘actions’ and of ‘ motions,’ we.” 
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THE ALBION. 
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could never have too much of those thi 








But the Q.C. smiled but grimly, as one who opined he} I feel I have not done justice to it in the above description. 
ngs. 


“You are not fit, you lawyers,” returned I, “to set your 
cloven feet upon such shores as these, and you were not per- 
mitted to do so in the good old times. In the Memoirs of Sir 
John Oglander, it is written, that ‘not only heretofore was 
there no lawyer or attorney in this island, but in Sir George 
Carey's time (1588), an attorney coming to settle on it, was, 
by his command, with a pound of candles hanging lighted, 
and with bells about his legs, hunted owte of the place; inso- 
much that our ancestors lived here quietly and securely.’” 

Nevertheless, we were not only Lotus-eaters, but had a 
corner left for most things edible, so appetite-provoking is the 
Ventnor air. The Q. C. wasina state that morning 
when the ladies in No. 9 managed to possess 
our prawns, in spite of all ape and bespeakings; nor 
at dinner-time was Christy Litart pleased when he found his 
strawberry-tart composed entirely of gooseberries. “ The la- 
dies in No. 9,” explained the waiter smiling, “ had consumed 
all the strawberry-jam.” Nor were surprises and adventures 
wanting ; surprises, as upon one occasion, at 12 P.M., when 
we were retiring from our sitting-room for the night, in rushed 
Shortand (who had already made his adieux) with the intel- 
ligence that there were three Commercials sleeping in the cof- 
fee-room for want of bedchambers. And so they were, for we 
all went in to look at them. 

Then in the way of adventures, we of course re-enacted the 
scene from the Antiguary, and fet cut off by the sea; our ad- 
vance by the shore to Shanklin at least was cut off by the 
high oaths, although we could have gone back again, had 


and sead a boat for us, which all our s 
failed to evoke. In the meantime, what, think 
ed? The rest of the party—lI write it with 
own and played at whist with that pack of cards, without 
which, I believe, the Q. C. never moves unless he is going into 
Court: and since the wind disturbed the cards, they e me 
—me the Thirty-niner—keep the tricks! I never before was 
placed in so disrespectable a position. The exceptional cha- 
racter of the scene, however, somewhat robbed it of its dis- 
graceful impropriety. The players sat on pebbles, the impress 
of which they will probab bes A to ther graves; and they 
marked, as Giants of the Prime probably marked at whist, 
- - their games with chalk, their points with masses 
of marl. 

We walked, of course, in all directions, and saw everything 
that it becomes the tourist to behold; but after all, our great- 
est sight wasseen from our own hotel. One evening, just as 
‘we were sitting down to dinner, we observed in the road be- 
neath a great assemblage of the aborigines. Every eye was 
directed westward towards a solitary speck upon the ocean, 
half smoke, half flame. A ship on fire nearly opposite Black- 

g Chine! ‘Telescope in hand, I ran with slippered feet to 
fin the throng. “Poor fellows,” said one, referring to the 
hapless crew, “they're all smothered ; they ha’n’t put a single 
— * What do you make out, sir, through that ’ere 


‘ou, hap- 


Now, though I had instinctively snatched up ‘the scientific 
instrument in question, it was perfectly useless to me; for I 
have never seen anything through a telescope except a blue 
ball (which I believe to be the firmament) bobbing up and 
down. §So I handed it to the amphibious person who had ad- 
dressed me, and waited for his views at second-hand. “I see 
the flames a-busting out of her hull; and I see—— Darn me, 
what a smother !” 

“ Permit me,” observed an amateur-mariner, elaborately at- 
tired, and giving one the notion of aman who had left a yacht 
of his own in some secluded bay, in order to avoid the suspi- 
cion of ostentation, “Ah, we shall not see her long; she is 
burning down to the water’s edge.” A low moan went round 
the company, who, up to the moment of this authoritative de- 
cision, had clung to the hope that there might yet be some 
mistake. 

“I tell you what it is,” observed our peculiar waiter, who 
had followed us into the street with our dish of mackerel in 
his hand; “it’s all bunkum. I seed that ’ere vessel go by two 
hours ago, low in the water, and kivered with smoke, so as 

‘ou could scarcely see her. The sun is a-shining upon her 
ull, and makes her look a-fire, and that’s just all about it.” 

The indignation of the spectators at this heartless explana- 
tion of a catastrophe which was affording us all such interest 
and satisfaction, was excessive. 

“Tf that ship is not on fire,” observed the amateur-yachtsman 
gravely, “then I never saw a ship on fire in all my life.” 

“And perhaps you never did sir,” returned our waiter, 
with an admirable coolness, (The nautical gentleman was not 
stopping at our hotel.) “I binall round the world myself,and 
what I say is, it’s all bunkum.” 

“ My dear waiter,” exclaimed the Q. C., who is opposed to 
pA romantic view of things, “I believe you are perfectly 
right.” 

he company was immediately divided into two parties, the 
Believers and the Sceptics, who wrangled together until the 
subject of dispute had disappeared, as the one protested, be- 
~ the horizon, or as the other averred, into the vasty 
eep. 

“ Poor creetur; you might almost hear her hiss,” murmured 
& sympathetic boatman. 

“There ain't no more heat about her than about these blessed 
mackerel,” retorted the waiter; and indeed our fish had got 
disagreeably cold during the discussion. 

These startling incidents ceueny diversified our insular 
existence, although we should have been well content without 
them. We had gone forth to meet the Summer, and we had 
met it. Doors open, empty ge. full gardens, had greeted 
us on our arrival ; and every day wove a new chain of flowers 
to keep us captive. The Fair Isle is a place to live in, and to 
die only at a very advanced age indeed. It was the cynical 
opinion of my legal companions that the number of very old 
people we met at every turn, sunning themselves in the way- 
side, were all imported ; that persons of great longevity were 
kidnapped from other places, and brought to the Isle of Wight 
for exhibition, in order to impress visitors with an idea of its 
salubrity. If this is the case, the inscriptions in the church- 
yards are doubtless forgeries also. According to these, folks 
rarely exchange the Garden of England for the Elysian Fields 
under the age of 85, or so. I culled this epitaph, or example, 
from the burial-place around St. Lawrence's Church—the 
smallest ecclesiastical fabric in Great Britain : 

“To the Memory of ——, who met his untimely Death by 
an Accident in the 9ist Year of his Age.” 

For effrontery, | think that epitaph surpasses anything. 

“Depend upon it,” says Shortand, “if anybody in the Isle 
» 4 + ae dies in middle age, they keep it uncommonly 

ark.” 

At all events, no catastrophe of that kind occurred among 
ourselves; six we had come to Ventnor, and half-a-dozen we 


yeturned—only in better case. It wasa glorious holiday, and | ical 


n consistent with our British natures. Instead of 
that, we gave a poor fellow a shilling to run over the cliffs, 
gnals of distress had 


ame—sat 


However, now that I am once more in my college-rooms, with 
my books about me, I mean to sit down and describe it all in 
an intelligible and appropriate manner—in Latin Verse. 


—_>——_ 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


Everybody knows that flowers open in the morning and 
close in the evening. Their petals, in fact, close up in the 
same folds, and return to the same position which = “~ 
nally occupied in the bud. This phenomenon was called by 
Linneus the Somnus plantarum, or sleep of plants. The in- 
vestiggtious of botanists since the time of Linneus have 
brought to light several interesting physical truths explanatory 


themselves of| of this vegetable slee 


According to Carl Fritsch, the duration of this plant-sleep, 
which is the same condition of rest as that of animal-sleep, va- 
ries in different species from ten to eighteen hours ; its average 
duration is about fourteen hours. 

Some flowers require a greater amount of light and heat 
than others to enable them to open. Hence the hours of the 
day are to some extent indicated by the opening and closing 
of certain flowers, so that Linnzus was enabled to construct 
what he fancifully called a “ horologium flore,” or flower- 
clock. Thus, Common oning OT (Convoloulus purpu- 
reus) opens at dawn; the Star of Bethlehem, a little after ten 
o'clock; the Ice plant, at twelve o'clock at noon. On the 
con , the Goat’s-beard, which opens its flowers at sunrise, 
closes them at mid-day, and for that reason is called “ Go-to- 
bed-at-noon ;” the Four o’Clock opens about that time in the 
afternoon ; the flowers of the Evening Primrose and of the 
Thorn Apple open at sunset; and those of the night-flowering 
Cereus, when it is dark. 

Aquatic flowers open and close with the greatest regularity. 
The white water-lily closes its flowers at sunset, and sinks 
below the water for the night, and in the morning is buoyed 


up by the expansion of its petals, and again floats on the sur- 
face as before. The Victoria regia expands for the first time 


about six o’clock in the evening, and closes in a few hours ; it 


then opens again at six the next morning, remains so till 
the afternoon, when it closes and sinks below the water. 
Some flowers, such as the gentian and crocus, after the 
have closed, may be made to open by exposure to strong arti- 
ficial light; but on others, such as the convolvulus, it has no 
effect whatever. 

The phenomenon of the opening and closing of flowers is 
not a momentary movement, but a slow and continuous pro- 
cess, which is continually varying in intensity during the dif- 
ferent hours of the day. The complete expansion seldom ex- 
ceeds an hour in duration—most frequently not so long; the 
petals then begin to close, at first slowly, but afterwards more 
rapidly, as they become more folded together, and in this 
closed cundition the flower continues until the time of opening 
again returns. 

Most flowers open during the first hour after sunrise, and 
close in the afternoon. Mid-day is therefore the culminat- 
ing point of floral awakening, and midnight of floral sleep- 


ing. 

Sven the ordinary — leaves or vegetative organs are af- 

fected by sleep as well as the organs of reproduction. This 
is particularly visible in those plants which possess compound 
leaves, and which belong to the natural order minose Or 
the Pea tribe. Thus the compound leaves of the American 
Senna (Cassia Marilandica) and the locust-tree droop at sun- 
set, and continue in that state through the night, but with 
approach of morning they again elevate themselves to their 
usual position. In the sensitive plant, the leaflets fold toge- 
ther, and the leaf-stalk supporting them sinks down as soon as 
the evening shades prevail. The change of position in the 
leaves of these sey is so well marked, that they present, 
with their drooping fo a totally different aspect in the 
evening to what they do in the morning. A Jittle girl, who 
had observed the phenomenon of sleep in a locust-tree that 
grew before her nursery window, upon being required to go 
to bed a little earlier than usual, replied with much acuteness : 
“O mother, it is not yet time to go to bed ; the locust-tree has 
not yet begun to say its prayers. 
There can be no doubt but that temperature exercises the 
highest influence in the production of these diurnal changes. 
The higher the degree of heat which is necessary to the 
germination of a plant and its subsequent growth, so 
much the higher is the warmth required to awaken its flowers 
and cause them to expand. If this temperature is not reached 
during the day, the flowers will not open, as is the case with 
many composite whose florets close in cloudy weather. Hence 
it is also a law of nature that the flowers which are the first to 
open in the morning, when the sun is low in the heavens, and 
the earth does not receive much heat from him, belong to 
plants which will germinate at low temperatures. Conse- 
quently, when the daily temperature ascends above a certain 
point, these flowers close themselves. 

So long as the corolla is open, and the flower awake, it 
proves that the plant is active; but this vegetable activity is 
the result of the amount of heat and light received from the 
sun, and that is always directly in proportion to the angular 
elevation of the sun above the horizon. This is proved by 
the slumbering of flowers in polar countries, even when the 
sun never sets below the horrizon, but approaches its 
margin at midnight without sinking below the surface; the 
flowers thus continuously illuminaged go to sleep, and open 
at certain hours with as much larity as during the tem- 

rary absence and appearance of the sun in lower latitudes. 
Man has invented instruments to guide him back to more 
southern lands when he wanders to polar countries, but nature 
has anticipated all his care ; for the slumbering flowers around 
him tell him that it is night, that the sun is in the north, and 
rapidly approaching his lowest point above the horizon. This 
wonderful midnight sun has a peculiar effect on the polar 
vegetation. Although the foliage of ligneous plants, such as 
shrubs and trees, which here sink down to the condition of 
dwarfs, is tough and coriaceous, and of a dark and sombre 
green, —— as the long night of the polar world, yet in the 
steady light which comes from the sun as he circulates above 
the horizon for weeks, that sombre green tint of the foliage 
is beautifully softened in the grasses and other herbaceous 
plants. But far higher and purer are the colours of the flow- 
ers. The trientalis and which in temperate climates 
produce white flowers, steep themselves in the beams of the 
midnight sun of the deepest red. They continue open when 
the rest of the polar flowers are closed. Thus, within the arc- 
tic circle, as in the other regions of the earth, there is the 
same law of periodicity in the opening and closing of the fow- 
ers, even under continuous sunlight, proving to a certainty that 
those movements follow the ever-varying angular elevation 
of the sun above the horizon, and consequently are wholly 





the result of the variability of the heat and light derived from 

him in the course of the day. 

But how do the sun’s light and heat produce these mechan 
petals plants? lt may 


movements of the and leaves of 


be thus explained. All living tissues possess a certain 

of elasticity and tensibility, and are capable of being expand. 
ed and becoming and distended when filled with mois. 
ture and gases. us, drooping flowers placed in water 
speedily recover themselves, their leaves assuming their natu. 
ral position, for the water ascends by capillary attraction jn 
their stem, and diffuses itself in the fibrous and cellular tissues 
of the plants, which are again distended with the fluid. Now 
the heat and light of the sun during the day must greatly fy: 
vour the ev: ion from the leaves, and this will cause the 
sap to rise with greater energy; 80 also, under the same in. 
fluences, the decomposition of the carbonic acid, the evolution 
of oxygen, and its assimilation, with the other nutritive pro. 
cesses, must go on more rapidly ; because we know that when 
the sun is absent, plants cease to give out oxygen ; that their 
leaf, or chlorophy] ceases to form, for plants grown ip 
the dark become etiolated or deprived of colour, and their 
resins, volatile oils, and other ——- products disappear. 
The slumbering of flowers is therefore very analogous to the 
sleep of ani Their life-processes are still going on, but 
with less activity. Their whole system is relaxed. As soon, 
however, as the first rays of the sun strike the foliage, the 
chemistry of nature is again resumed in the laboratory of the 
leaf, each foliole recommences its allotted task in the labour of 
plant-construction, and the growth of the vegetation within 
the enlightened portion of our planet steadily progresses. The 
sap ascends to the leaves with its wonted vigour, and the tis. 
sues of the plant being again filled with fluid and gases, the 
plants themselves naturally strive to take their greatest amount 
of rigidity and elasticity, their flowers open, their droopi 
leaves elevate themselves as they recover all their vital 
energies. 

But how is the fact to be understood, that some flowers 
open at sunset, and others when his last rays have disappear. 
ed, or in the night-time? At first, this appears to contradict 
the principles already laid down. But it is easily explained. 
It is probable that heat is the chief agent in causing these 
movements of flowers whether by day or by night, and that 
the light only influences them in so far as it contains calorific 
rays. On this principle, the opening of some flowers at sunset 
whilst others are closing, is very readily understood. Chemi- 
cal changes connected with nutrition and reproduction in 
plants, can only take place when they are surrounded by the 
conditions of heat and light necessary to produce them, and 
these conditions in some > only exist at sunset. Hence 
such plants are awake and active at this time. And the same 
observation applies to night-flowers; these only experience 
the proper amount of warmth at night, and therefore open 
themselves and are the most energtic at this period; but as 
soon as morning comes, the conditions again change, the vital 
energies of these plants relax, and they fold themselves once 
more to their daily slumbers. 


LAW AND LAWYERS 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
( Concluded.) 

It is no part of the p of this r to make recom: 
mendations to the learned members of the profession which 
it describes, but I may be allowed to summarize the result of 
the different systems under which it is carried on in two 
countries so nearly allied. In England the leading idea seems 
to be the isolation of the individuals; they have no corporate 
action—the societies of attorneys are mere clubs, which s 
man may join or not, as he pleases; the societies of the bar 
are weakened by division jinto four co-ordinate bodies, and 
by their government being committed absolutely to self- 
elected rulers. Hence there is in the profession no self-elevat- 
ing or self-purifying capacity ; it cannot adapt its principles 
to the changing requirements of the times, nor has it any 

wer to aid or direct the popular demand for reform of the 
aws. In Scotland, on the other hand, each grade of attorneys 
forms a corporation, in which all the members have a vote, 
and the series culminates in the corporation of the bar, whose 
seems rests on principles of similar democratic nature. 

lence arises a capacity for common and matured delibers- 
tion on all questions affecting the interests of each body, and 
the power of adopting rules suited to the changing circum- 
stances of society, and best calculated to elevate the status of 
the whole of their members. Almost still more important is 
the advantage of bringing every suggested idea of legal im- 
provement under the joint consideration of those who are 
most fully acquainted with the way in which it will affect 
other legal principles, and of having it framed by those who 
will in a great measure be charged with conducting its opera- 
tion in practice. It has been of prodigious benefit to Scot- 
land, and it is certainly most creditable to her lawyers, thats 
very great proportion of her law reforms of the last thirty 
years have originated with one or other of her legal so 
cieties: and that even those which have most cut down the 
lawyers’ gains have received the cordial support and direction 
of the lawyers themselves. 

But with or without the help of the lawyers, the progress of 
law reform is one of the most striking facts of these modern 
times, and it now remains to indicate the manner in which it 
seems to concur with other causes in operating changes in the 
profession at whose forms and fashions we have thus — 
glanced. There are two ways in which it so operates. There 
is, in the first place, the direct effect of a legislative alteration 
of the law. In this way, whole departments which formerly 
occupied the energies of considerable sections of the profes 
sion, have been nearly or quite swept away. For example, 
many of the points of most nicety in “special pleading,” or 
the art of stating a case in the proper way for the decision 
the Courts of Common Law, are actually extinct and forgot- 
ten; and the others are so simplified that Coke himself could 
not understand them. So, too, the forms of practice of the 
Court of Chancery were, simultaneously with the publication, 
by one of our great living novelists, of an eloquent denuncis- 
tion of its abuses, so amended and abbreviated that a final de- 
cision can now be obtained from that tribunal as speedily 9s 
in a litigated case in a county court. And in truth, there 1s 
scarce any branch of the law on which Parliament has not 
laid a pruning and ing hand, to the great disturbance of 
the venerable spiders an illars which found shelter 
and subsistence in the rugged an bark, and wove ts- 
sues of wondrous delicacy for the protection of an ugly grub 
or the ensnarement of an imprudent fly. All these are of 
course so many direct curtailments of the field of practice of 
the bar. But et 
fect. Cone 





the ultimate remedy of the courts. 
for himself, or can at least find a lawyer who will assure bist 
care 
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jod—although property, and the transactions affecting 
rroperty, are increasing far more rapidly—although the rela- 
tions of society are daily becoming more complicated, and the 
transactions between man and man more numerous and in- 
tricate,—yet the ] business of the courts of law is actually 
diminishing. In the profession itseif it is an admitted fact 
that “ business is terribly fallen off.” The judges are the same 
jn number now as thirtyfyears ago, but they are not now so 
pard worked as they once were, and there are no arrears in 
any court. Perhaps the Divorce Court is an exception; but 
it opened with the arrears of a quarter of a century round its 
neck, and it is at any rate no index of the tendencies of liti- 
gation. Some of the chancery courts have even been prema- 
turely closed for mere lack of matter. In all the early closin 
movement has been adopted on Saturdays without inconveni- 
ence to the suitor. From Scotland comes the same report. 
The vacations have been lengthened: the courts sit but on 
tour days and a half per week ; but bench and bur are falling 
out of employment. All this is proved to us by actual figures 
contained in annual Parliamentary returns. But statistics fail 
to inform us of the most material facts. Not merely is the 
number of litigated cases diminishing, but the character of 
the cases brought into court is becoming different. The suits 
are, on an average, for smaller amounts; they are more and 
more frequently settled in the preliminary s ; and the em- 
ployment which they give to the legal profession is more and 
more departing from the bar, its highest branch, and remain- 
ing in the hands of attorneys and solicitors, its secondary 
branch. 

Some of these facts may be, however, if not proved, at least 
illustrated by ee It must always be remembered that 
the first effect of a cheapening of litigation is an increase in 
litigation. A new class of claims, not formerly worth the ex- 
pense of contention, is brought at once into the courts. We 
must, therefore, after any such fall of price, allow some years 
to elapse before we can begin to make our comparisons. For 
example, the county courts instituted in 1846 have perhaps 
scarcely yet attained their maximum of business. Half way 
between the two periods, in 1853, the number of plaints en- 
tered was 484,946 ; in 1858 the number was 738,754; in 1859 
it had fallen to 714,623, but next year it rose again to 782,384, 
and in 1861 to 903,957. But even while the number was aug- 
menting, the average amount sued for was diminishing, and 
the diminution contiaued after the tide of numbers had 
turned. In 1853 the average sum claimed in each was nearly 
£3. In 1858 it had sunk to £2 14s. ; in 1859 it was only £2 
9s. ; in 1860, £2 8s. 1d.; in 1861, £2 7s. 11d. In the superior 
courts there was a decrease in the writs issued in 1859 as com- 
pared with 1858 to the extent of 16 per cent. ; but in 1860 there 
was a recovery of 10 per cent., and in 1861 a further rise equal 
to 17 per cent., the number in the latter year being 114,301. 
The statistics do not enable us to p the ts sued 
for during the same period as in the county courts; but the 
amounts for which judgment was recovered are similarly di- 

,minishing from year to year, and averaged in 1861 only £7 7s. 
for each judgment. This sufficiently shows that the vast 
majority of the cases are really undisputed, and in fact we find 
that in 1861 only 29,100 defendants, or one-fourth of those 
summoned, entered appearance, and only 2140, or 1°88 per 
cent. of the writs issued, came to actual trial. Large, indeed, 
as has been the increase in the issue of writs during the last 
two years, we find that the causes tried have scarcely increased 
at all. In the county courts, again, the proportion of causes 
tried to those of plaints issued is nearly 50 per cent. ; but even 
with them it is in general diminishing. In the Court of Chan- 
cery, it appears from a statement e in 1840 before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, by the late Vice-Chancellor 
Wigram, that the number of bills filed was, in 1753, almost 
exactly the same at it was in 1861, and the causes heard are 
of late years rather diminishing in number, averaging yearly 
about 2000. 

Imperfect as these statistics are, they may serve to confirm 
to the public the truth of certain propositions which in the le- 
gal profession are recognised as beyond dispute. The first is, 
that though each simplification of procedure, by bringing the 
courts to the level of a lower stratum of society, increases the 
flow into them ; yet such flow very speedily reaches its maxi- 
mum, and then has a tendency rather to dry up. The second 
is, that the main use made of the courts is increasingly that of 
& mere compulsory reminder of obligation which is not se- 
riously disputed by the parties liable; and that, cheaply as a 
decision may now be had, such a decision is less and less fre- 
quently required. The third is a corollary of the two former ; 
it is, that while legal business as a whole tends to diminish, it 
diminishes least rapidly among what may be called its execu- 
tive members, solicitors and attorneys, who alone have the 
conduct of almost all county court cases and of the prelimi- 
hary proceedings in the higher courts, and that it diminishes 
most rapidly among what may be called the consultative por- 
tion, the members of the bar, whose practice lies mainly in 
the more important cases, and in those 8 of a suit when 
forensic argument and judicial decision is claimed. 

Consentaneous with this ch in the amount and dis- 
tribution of forensic business, will be found a process of change 
equally gradual, but equally indisputable in o ion, in the 
social and relative position of the two great divisions of the 
legal profession itself. The gulf between them, which once 
rather resembled the impassable divisions of caste than a 
mere separation between two departments of one occupation, 
is becoming year by year less distinguishable. I have already 
adverted to those etiquettes of the bar in to their inter- 
course with attorneys, which one after another are dying out ; 
nor is it possible that any of them should long survive in pre- 
sence of the unquestionable fact that every year sees an in- 
creasing number of men come to the bar who have, and who 
come because they have, personal relations with members of 
the so-called inferior profession. And this fact has a double 
influence ; for as the men who have such connexions naturally 
obtain business far more speedily and largely than those who 
have not the same advantage, the result is to di and 
deter unfriended men from entering the lists. The tendency 
indeed is very easily explicable, and is very obviously one 
which must increase in force. When the profession, and the 
metropolis in which it is mainly exercised, were less over- 
grown than they are now, the merits of a new man had a 
chance of becoming known beyond the circle of his private 
friends. The gossip of the profession became his passport to 
success. Sooner or later he was wanted, and when wanted 
he could be found. But London is too large now for gossip ; 
it is an aggregate of innumerable small towns without either 
the virtues or vices of small towns. We live for years with- 
out knowing our next-door neighbour's name, unless the 
man happens to hand in a letter to the wrong number. The 
people opposite, into whose windows we 
ferent to us as the sparrows upon their 


gossip is absolutely e by the magnitude of its 
theme; it is bound down, by sheer incapacity to do more, to 
the investigation of the circumstances of our own personal ac- 
quaintances. Thus the young barrister, one of a thousand 





, are as indif- 


young barristers, known to his intimate friends to be a clever 


one of his friends is an attorney who can lift him into public 
recognition. And thus, merely in self-defence and in obe- 
dience to the laws of supply and demand, attorneys and soli- 
citors are forced more and more as it were to breed their own 
barristers, to send personal connexions to the bar, in order 
that they may have some one on whom they can depend to 

duct their busi in all its departments within their own 
family. It is impossible to object to such a course, because it 
is impossible to point out the unknown ability which it leaves 
to neglect. But the consequence is, that by rapid steps the 
two sections of the profession are b ing amal ted, 
though the fact is yet but partly acknowledged within them, 
and is still unrecognised by the great public without. 

To what, then, does all this tend for its final consumma- 
tion? Most probably to the state of things which now exists 
in all the courts in America, in all the inferior courts in this 
country, and in all but certain stages of a suit, even in our 
own highest courts: the bar and the attorneys wil’ sooner or 
later become one profession. The latter will be elevated, but 
the former will not necessarily be sunk by the cunjunction. 
It would indeed be a grievous misfortune for England if, as 
some dread, the result of the amalgamation should be the 
perishing of all scientific study, of all historical research, of 
all statesmanlike development of law. But these are quali- 
ties which are not now looked for in the practising members 
of the bar. Their study, and it is sufficient for them, is to 
keep up with the reported cases in the small branch of the 
law with which they profess acquaintance. They are, in 
truth, but a higher stage of the “ managing clerks,” in com- 
mon law or chancery, of some great lawyer's firm. The first 
essential to a scientific view of law is an enlarged acquaintance 
With it, and this is to be found more frequently, even at this 
moment, with attorneys in leading practice, than with barris- 
ters in leading practice. Even a ju ge is rarely other than an 
obstructionist in law reform, until he has sat in Courts of 
Chancery as well as in those of Common Law. Those to 
whom we have hitherto owed our best advances in lawimprove- 
ment have been, in this country at least, more of statesmen 
than of lawyers; and the filter through which law has been 
purified for our use, has been in the House of Commons, and 
not the practising bar of the Court of Chancery or the Queen’s 
Bench. Nor need we doubt that under any conditions in 
which the profession may be placed, such minds as those of 
Bacon and Hardwicke, of a Brougham, and Bethell, 
will still rise to the surface, and be our leaders in scientific 
amendment of the law. Meanwhile, for our working pur- 
poses, we may be content that Parliament shall continue to 
be its ruling guide, and that it shall be administered on the 
bench and at the bar by such men as are now the leaders in 
the twin professions of counsel and attorney. As we simplify 
still further our procedure, make still clearer our rules, edu- 
cate more and more the bulk of the people, and encow 
more and more the principles of honour and fair dealing, we 
shall have a still continuing diminution of resort to courts of 
law. And so perhaps the time may arrive, even in our own 
day, when a man who does good service to his fellows by the 
new knowledge, the new thoughts, the new powers with which 
he endows them, may be thought to deserve as high a reward 
as the sharp and subtle detector of falsehood, and learned 
critic of verbal distinctions, who now may hope to win the 
coronet of Lord Chancellor, and to found hereditary nobility. 


PERSIAN POLITICS. 

“How is it,” said a despairing British diplomatist to a 
Persian courtier, determined to have it fairly out with him— 
“ how is it that for some = t, my country and yours 
have not been good friends ? gland is anxious to stand 
well with you. She desires tosee you strong and prosperous. 
She would be willing to aid you, if possible, against a foreign 
enemy, or give you every advice and assistance in her power 
to improve the state of your country at home. In return, she 
simply and loyally asks only for your friendship and good 
will. Why do you persist in misunderstanding us ?” 

“Why,” replied the Persian, with equal frankness, “ we 
acknowledge two motives for our actions. We may be forced 
to do a thing, or we may be bribed to do it. Force you dare 
not use, for your parliament will not allow it. This we know, 
therefore we are not afraid of you. We have nothing to hope 
from you ; for, although you are very rich, nothing will ever 
induce you to part with any of your money. We Persians are 
naturally insolent towards those from whom we have nothing 
to hope and nothing to fear. The eternal cackle of your blue- 
books and newspapers has long ago taught us that we are a 
political necessity to you, as long as you maintain your em- 
pire in the East. We know ectly well that, whatever we 
do, you will not harm us, and we do not choose to serve your 
purposes for nothing. One hundredth part of the sum you 
wasted in making such a silly rumpus down at Bushire a few 
= ago, if well distributed among the right people, would 

ve made us your humble servants for the next hundred 
years. As it was, we derived a singular pleasurein provoking 
you, knowing perfectly well that we were quite safe in so 
doi We enjoyed, also, much amusement from the Indian 
rebellion, and, had it continued, we should have sent active 
aid to the insurgents, to spite you. It would have been better 
to give us a few tomauns.” 

“ Doubtless it would have been better,” returned the Eng- 
lishman, good ay, “if—honour apart—Persia were 
the only nation in the world whose friendship could be bought. 
But if we bought you, we must buy the chief of Herat, and 
every rapacious soldier whose sword wins power for him in 
Cabool and Candahar. We must purchase Affghans, and 
the Oosbegs, and the Turcomans, and the free countries of In- 
dia. We are, as adn g a rich people, but we are not rich 
enough for this. ides, it is not our way. We prefer merely 
to keep an eye upon your proceedings when you reject our 
friendship; though we wish for peace, you have learned how 
we can go to war. 

“ Pooh !” said the Persian; “ you kill a few men, you waste 
a great deal of powder in knocking about some mud walls on 
the coast; but we know very well that you will never furnish 
so inconvenient a precedent to Russia as to take one inch of 
our territory. We don’t care about your blustering.” 

“We might not,” rejoined the Englishman, “ indeed, oc- 
cupy any portion of your country permanently ; but supposin 
we were to march upon your capital and change the dynasty 
We might easily find among our pensioners and dependents, 
some manageable prince to place upon the most brilliant 
throne in Asia.” 

“ And what should we care if you did find him ?” replied the 
khan. “We have none of that loyalty towards a man, or a 














eral | family, which «is the boast of the royalists of Europe. 


We respect, because we fear, the power of the king, but we 
have no love for his n. Plenty of discontented and 
werful khans would always hail a new reign with delight. 





young barrister, remains to them alone, unless it happens that | i 





time, to have & newking. It would open a fresh field for the 
es in which we delight.” 

“Very probably,” said the Englishman; “but how would 
such a prospect appear to the king himself?” 

“He would never believe in it,” answered the Persian. 
“If he were persuaded that there was any real danger, he 
would make peace with you in time to avert it; after having 
enjoyed the pleasure of irritating you as long as it was safe to 
do so. But in truth there is no such danger. Russia would 
never allow you to place a creature of your own upon the 
throne of Persia, and we should at once ap to her for pro- 
tection, which we think we might always obtain, at least for 
the Pe of a province; and with her aid we might after- 
wards seize upon Herat, or some other convenient district, to 
indemnif ourselves. Then, we know that France has always 
been jealous of your empire in the East, and might at any 
time be induced to step in as a mediator. This would gall you 
to the quick. You would not like to see the imperial eagles 
planted on the shore of the Persian Gulf.” 
“It is my opinion,” returned the Englishman, “ that you 
would find your hopes entirely unfound Russia has quite 
enough upon her hands for the next half century, in settlin 
her affairs at home. The Caucasus is not yet quiet, and I fee! 
convinced that her policy is not one of conquest. What could 
you offer her, but a salt desert, and a beggared population ? 
As for France, she has recently acted in cordial co-operation 
with England in her foreign wars. What inducement could 
you propose to her, to make her withdraw the hand of brother- 
hood she has so frankly stretched out tous? What use would 
an establishment in Persia be to her, even if she were hostile 
to England? We guard all the highways of the East. How 
could France support a petty colony in a Persian province ? 
What would it be to her but a fruitless source of trouble and 
expense ?” 

“ Words!” answered the Persian. “ Your own parliament 
would not allow you to carry on a protracted war with us, 
whatever a minister might wish. Do you think we did not 
read the speeches of your opposition, the last time you quar- 
relled with us ?” 

“ Parliament is, indeed,” said the Englishman, “ unwilling 
to sanction war, and politicians hostile to a ministry have 
always a great deal to say against whatever they do; but you 
must remember that the opposition never expresses the true 
sense of the country, or it would cease to be the opposition. 
Often the very man who blames the conduct of a statesman 
in power, knows that were he himself in office, he would have 
been obliged to take the very course which he condemns, It 
is the sense of the British people, who are the parliament 
makers, that you should consider in your calculations : not the 
factious words of individual and irresponsible members who 
have purposes of their own to serve. Depend upon it, how- 
ever reluctant we may be to begin a fight with you, we shall 
have the best of it before we end.” 

“ You speak,” said the Persian, smiling with delightful affa- 
bility, “as if we were a patriotic and united nation; whereas 
we are merely a number of individuals, with separate views 
and interests, living upon the same soil, There is always a 
revolt somewhere among us, and we rejoice at it, for there is 
so much the better chance of plundering the vanquished. 
What do I, for instance, Boosey Khan, care whether you had 
the best of it or not? The war would give me a chance of 
fortune either way, if I played my cards well. You would 
not hurt me. I should take care to keep personally out of the 
scrape, and as J have no chance of beng king, I do not care 
one straw who is. All my tomauns and jewels might be bur- 
ied, so that you could never find them, in half an hour. Your 
war would not disturb me at all. You would kill a few sol- 
diers, and are very welcome to the pleasure of doing so, if it 
amuses you. But every man of sense would make his own 
terms with you, and be glad of an opportunity to get some- 
thing out of the scramble. So you see, Sahib Smith, if you 
want my services in any way, you must buy them. I am 
merely a representative of my class, and only 5 the senti- 
ments of every influential man in Persia. I = give us 
nothing, you cannot reasonably — re ey m us; for 
we don’t love you, and it would childish to fear you.” 
Then, with a kindling 7, he glanced round his — 
“Look at those mirrors! They came from France. hold 
that ificent and beautiful service of plate ; it came from 
Russia. If we were to offend the French, they have no parlia- 
ment to prevent their 3 mwepy 2 us. If we were to offend the 
Russians, they are wil a few days’ march of Tabreez. But 
as to you, you dare not strike us, and you cannot, or will not, 
give us anything. We know that if there is a quarrel between 
you and us, we can always mend it if we choose, in time to 
save ourselves; and we can, and we will, torment your minis- 
ters at our court, and insult your flag as o as we have an 
opportunity of doing so, till you change your ways with us.” 

“ But Malcolm and Jones gave you mopey enough and 
sents enough, in all conscience. Yet you insulted Malcolm’s 
secretary, and laughed at Jones's.” : 

“The memory of benefits,” said the Persian, sententiously, 
“does not last forever. We tormented Pasley and his com- 
panion, a little in the pom, in the hopes of getting more 
from him ; but Malcolm had no cause to complain of his re- 
ception. We treated him as we have never treated any of your 
representatives since his time, and he might have e, an 
did, whatever he pleased with us. His mission—though Tam 
aware that you complained of it—was costly, and paid its ex- 
penses twenty times over, in tangible wag? to _ it 
is true we should have sold him to Napoleon, if Napoleon had 
bribed us higher, but no one could out-bribe you rich English 
if you pleased to contest the palm, and we shall always be- 
long individually and collectively to any une who will pay 
the highest price for us. As for Sir Harford Jones, we worried 
him to please Malcolm, and because you had sent him to in- 
terfere with Sir John, whom we liked very much. Besides, 
Sir Harford Jones bought the wrong people. He wasted thou- 
sands on a fellow who called himself his “jockey,” and who 
had no influence at all. Malcolm understood us much better, 
and never wasted a sixpence on anybody who could not serve 
him. Besides, at that time, we thought John Company, 
whom we supposed to be an old woman of fabulous power, a 
much more important personage than the King of a, 
of whom we knew nothing; and therefore we considered 
Malcolm a ter man than Jones, and we were glad to help 
him in the ily fight which you appear to have got up at 
that time for our entertainment. In a word, Sahib Smith, it 
is no use wasting any more talk; whenever you really want 
us, you must buy us, and there is an end of it.” 

his is, fairly and truly, the Persian view of the case be- 
tween England and P: 


———__> —_——_ 
VOLTAIRE AT CIRCY. 
Let us briefly at this period of his life. Circyis a 
prett in the ent of Haute Marne; the valley 





t would be an amusement and an excitement for us at any 


1s aa the richest in Champagne ; the hamlet stands on the 
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THE ALBION. 





akirt of a wood between two hills, from which the Blaise, 4 
small river, is seen running through an undulating prospect 
of verdant meadows. The castle occupies a position on the 
side of a rising ground, sheltered at the back by woods, with 
astream flowing in front,on which, during Voltaire’s resi- 
dence, numerous swans floated. The surrounding prospects 
are fine and picturesque, and a ruinous church of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John rises at some little distance from the 
chateau, which we may add is now deserted ; the famous gal- 
lery in which Voltaire used to sup having long become a roof- 
less ruin among the weed-grown gardens. 

“T was tired,” Voltaire says, in his memoirs, “of the lazy 
and turbulent life led at Paris ; of the multitude of petit maitres ; 
of bad books printed with the approbation of the Censors and 
the peivtinge of the King; of cabals and parties among the 
learned ; of the mean arts, plagiarism and book-making, which 
disgrace literature ; and resolved, with the Marchioness de 
Chatelet to go and pass some years in the country, there to 
cultivate our understanding, far from the tumult, hurry of the 
world.” The old and then ruinous Chateau of Chatelet they 
rebuilt and ornamented, embellished it with pretty gardens, 
built a gallery, formed a collection of natural history, and fur- 
nished a considerable library. The Marquis presided over the 
installation of Voltaire in the chateau. It was the custom of 
the day for each Grand Seigneur to patronize a man of letters, 
but the Marquis was Voltaire’s debtor as much as friend. In 
the correspondence of Voltaire and his friends we have many 
allusions to this ene retreat which appears to have been 
fitted up with no smal age of luxury. In one place Vol- 
taire speaks of its terrace, fifty feet long, its balustraded courts, 
its baths of porcelain, its rooms decorated with yellow and sil- 
ver, with the china shelves, and ornaments, &c. 

In another written to the Marquis d’Adhemar, at the time 
the latter was French Ambassador at Potsdam he sketches his 
neighbourhood, his residence, and pursuits, thus:—“ In this 

uded spot,” he says, “ where the wise divinity whom all 
mortals either regret or desire, presides; enlightened by rea- 
son I live in peace, enjoyment, and liberty. Here, indepen- 
dent and happy in the midst of plenty, I can neither regret 
Berlin nor Paris. In my gardens, my wines, fruits, and flow- 
ers, blossom and ripen; around me are fields and waters, fer- 
tile pastures, and laughing vineyards, while from afar three 
rivers winding through the lan pe charm the contempla- 
tive eye. Here, surrounded by my household, withdrawn 
from the envious, behold me a king—a god! I have no other 
court, no other temple; here remote from dangerous courtiers 
and terrible fanatics, study sustains and animates, and reason 
enlightens me. I say what I think—do what I please. But 
you,” he adds, in one of his adroit turns of compliment— 
“you are still more happy, for you live near Wilhelmina,’— 
the sister of the king, to whom he had addressed some of his 
most charming verses. 

é de Graffigny, in one of her letters, mentions the 
grand style in which the Marchioness and Voltaire lived at 
Circy, and after alluding to the gallery with its marble statues 
of goddesses and poets, from Venus to Homer, and of the 
splendour of Voltaire’s chamber, hung with crimson velvet, 
fringed With gold, and decorated with tapestries, pictures, and 
ornaments, in china and silver: goes on to describe the din- 
ners and suppers, the wit, poetry, and wines; the discussions 
on Newton, one day, while on another, some new canto of 
Pucelle was read and subjected to sparkling criticism, inspired 
by gharapagne. 

_ Many references to the Marchioness de Chatelet are found 
in his Circy correspondence. He speaks of her extraordinary 
capacity, of her learning English in fifteen days, after having 
had on y five lessons from an Irish teacher in Paris; of her 
familiarity with the Latin classics. “Her inclinations, how- 
ever, were more strongly bent toward the mathematics and 
metaphysics than any other studies, and seldom have there 
been united in the same person so much justice of discernment 
and elegance of taste with so ardent a desire for information. 
She learned Italian as rapidly as English. We read all the 
works of Tasso and Ariosto, together ;.and Algarrotti, when 
he came to Circy, found her sufiiciently skilful in his own lan- 
pusge to give him some very excellent information by which 

e profited.” After speaking of their studying Newton, Locke, 
ind Leibnitz, whose system Madame de Chatelet expounded 
in her Institution de Physique, and to whose philosophy she 
was at first attracted, he says: ‘ Born with a love of truth she 
soon abandoned system, an: somes herself to the discoveries 
of the great Newton, whose “ Principles of Mathematics” she 
translated into French, and added thereto an algebraical com- 
mentary, which Clairault carefully revised........ At Circy, 
where we spent six years, we cultivated all the arts; there it 
was I composed “ Alzire,” “ Merope,” “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
“ Mahomet,” “ Les’ Discours en Verse,” “ Pucelle” For this 
lady 1 also wrote the “ Essay on Universal History” for the 
age of Charlemagne, chosing this epoch because it was that at 
which Bossuet had stopped; and not wishing to treat again a 
subject handled by so great a master.’ There, also, we find 
they occupied their time in making experiments on light and 
electricity in the laboratories they had constructed. During 
the period of his Circy residence his correspondence is chiefly 
directed to literary subjects. In one, s ing of feminine ca- 
pacity, so admiral ly illustrated in his friend, he says:—* The 
powers of mind she displays afford a signal proof of my con- 
viction, that women are capable of all of which we are, and 
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long and uny waered, floated. At twelve coffee was served 
in Voltelse’s apartments, after which they retired either to 
ursue their literary work, or to declaim the scenes of the 
atest composed tragedy in the theatre attached to the cha- 
teau. 


Some hours subsequent were occupied in the reception 
of visitors, after which, about nine, supper was served in the 
lery, where Voltaire always appeared in full dress, pow- 
ered and perfumed, in his French coat, gold embroidered 
vest, and with diamond buckles in garters and shoes. At sup- 
per he was used to read his latest compositions, and submit 
them to the criticisms of the Marchioness. Madame, we are 
told, was a tall, slight, handsome, brunette, with a riant face, 
of much animation, in which force and grace united. At sup- 
per she usually appeared in a floating blue robe, trimmed with 
lace, and silk corset, while her hair, lightly powdered, made 
her brilliant black eyes appear still more dazzling. Voltaire 
dressed numerous verses to the Marchioness. ame did 
not, write French poetry, but she has indicated her apprecia- 
a of Voltaire’s genius and nature in a well-known Latin 
ine :— 
Post genetis hic carus erit, nunc carus amicis. 


Wagner tells us that Voltaire, who, it appears, was fond of 
field sports, was accustomed to ramble of a day, gun in hand, 
through the woods adjoining the chateau for exercise, Ma- 
dame, the while, following on her mare, Hirondelle. In an- 
other place, he describes their standing for hours on the ter- 
race of the castle, one winter night, when the snow lay thick 
on the ground, and when there was a clear sky, meditating on 
the glory of the starry heavens, and speculating on the des- 
tiny of the great orbs which hung around them. So much, 
partly true, but in a great measure false, has been written 
about the liason of those famous personages, that we con- 
tent ourselves with glancing at it merely in its intellectual as- 


t. 
After passing six years at Circy, occupied with the study of 
science—and the science of love, as some one says—Voltaire 
and the Marquise, in 1738, returned to Paris, where the latter 
had purchased the Hotel Lambert, in the Isle of St. Louis. 
“A hotel,” writes Voltaire, “built by the great architects of 
the last age, painted by Lebrun and Lesueur, and fit for a 
king.” Voltaire, when in Belgium that year, purchased a 
number of Flemish paintings which he sent to the Marchion- 
ess to decorate the walls of her city mansion—paintings which 
are now in the Louvre. s 

The greater portion of the years between 1738 and 1741, 
however, were at Circy. In the latter year, the death 
of Madame de Chatelet occurred unexpectedly at Luneville, 
while she, the Marquis, and Voltaire, had been visiting the 
Court of Stanislaus, ex-King of Poland. The deep regret felt 
by Voltaire at the loss of his “amie de vingt ans,” is mani- 
fested throughout all his correspondence at this period. Some 
of his letters, written a few days after, breathe the accents of 
despair. On the 10th of August, 1741, being meanwhile re- 
turned to Circy, he says:—‘“ It is not a mistress I have lost, 
but a part of myself, a friend of twenty years, whom I have 
known trom her birth. The most tender father could not feel 
greater affection for his only daughter. I love to dwell upon 
her memory—to converse with her husband and her son.” 
Sometime later, also, writing to the Abbé de Voisenou, he an- 
nounces his intention not to abandon Mons. Chatelet, with 
whom he purposes to Jive at Circy. 

eadbeeteenere 
THE AFFLATUS—NOT DIVINE. 

Let a sensualist—a man whose day begins habitually at 

seven P.M., and whose rights are periods of excitement rather 
than repose, attempt to ride a resolute well-bred five-year-old, 
alongside of the flying pack, across the strongly-fenced pas- 
tures of the Pytchley, or the grassy slopes that lie between 
Billesdon and Market Harborough ;—that sensualist will ere 
long be disgusted to find, that in the nobler qualities, of vi- 
gour, energy, courage—nay, intellect itself—he is for the occa- 
sion far inferior to the animal he bestrides. The brute is 
glowing with generous ardour and emulation to do his best 
while wind and sinew hold, every nerve strained to si 
his fellows, and bear his rider in the van, while the latter with 
arms benumbed, and failing breath, and whirling brain, and 
heart turned to water, is conscious chiefly of that one engross- 
ing sensation “ which schoolboys denominate funk.” 
Soon he must either seek shelter for his incompetency, by 
threading the friendly gate into the derogatory lane; or con- 
founding courage with despair, give injudicious rein to the 
mettle that has been too long suppressed, and come inconti- 
nently to utter and irremediable grief. 

Even in the simple and apparently easy accomplishment of 
riding across a country, there is scope for several of those qua- 
lities gwhich attain distinction in far higher and more im- 
portant pursuits. Quickness, decision, patience, and good 
humour are indispensable. A a in making the best of 
chances and circumstances, by rapidly adapting them to the 
immediate exigency, is ly to be cultivated, whilst a 
certain spice of calculating recklessness—say rather “a 
happy audacity’—is absolutely necessary to ensure suc- 
cess. 





Watch a fine rider in a run, if you are near enough, and 
can spare a little attention from your own business, and say if 





that the only difference between us is, that they are more 
amiable.” Over the door of Madame’s study, at Circy, he had 
engraved the lines— 


Some rest, some study, some few jokes, 
Few silly books, few silly folks, 

A friend, much solitude, no state— 

Say is not mize a happy fate. 


The interior was sumptuously decorated ; and here, amon 

other ornaments, were to be seen the splendid inkstand an 

set of amber i sent her by Frederick IL, with his portrait; 

also a beautiful statue of Cupid, with the well-known inscrip- 

tion :— 
Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 
Il lest, le fut, ou le doit étre. 


Over the door of Voltaire’s chamber, which terminated in a 
gallery, lined with all sorts of scientific instruments, the fol- 
lowing lines were engraved in gold letters :— 


Asile des beaux arts, solitude, o mon coeur 
Est toujours occupé dans une paix profonde ; 
C'est vous qui donnez le bonheur 
Que promettait en vain le monde. 


In the De Chatelet correspondence, printed in Holland, we 
gain glimpses of the life led at Circy by this pair of lite 
friends. During the period of their Newtonian studies, Vol- 
taire states that the Marchioness, who found three hours of 
sleep sufficient, frequently sat up the greater part of the night 
engaged in mathematical studies. In the morning she took 
horse exercise in the park; her rural costume an Indian robe, 


it is not, at least,a pleasing and exhilirating performance to 
behold. Itis quite possible—nay, in these days, it is extremely 
probable—that the gentleman in front of you may be a dis- 
tinguished character in some of the higher walks of life. We 
could name warriors, statesmen, poets, painters, orators, au- 
thors, and musicians, profound philosophers, eminent divines, 
Masters in Chancery, and Commissioners of Bankruptcy, to 
catch any one of whom, when well-mounted and with a good 
start, we should esteem a simple impossibility. Fancy a bright- 
eyed morning in the early spring—a sky not cloudless but 
serene—a keen light air, northerly—gleams of pale sunshine 
flickering in the distance—wide stretching pastures, sound 
and springy, but somewhat sere and russet-coloured, though 
dotted here and there with greener tufts of rushes—low dark 
fences, tempting enough at a certain distance, stripped of au- 
tumn leaves, and not yet budding into their earliest vitality. 
Far away in the level distance, a square watch-tower and loft 
clump of e]ms breaking the sky-line. Just under your horse's 
nose eighteen couple of high-bred fox-hounds (feminine and 
impetuous) pouring out of the hazel-copse with a crash that 
causes the animal to shiver from sheer excitement, and makes 
our own blood tingle to your fingers’ ends; the blast of the 
Lissunan's horn yet rings in your ears, as he shoots by you, 
returning that instrument to its case. Already the hounds are 
streaming over the grass a hundred yards in t; already a 
rush of galloping horses approaches tumultuously from behind. 
Down in your saddle !—cram feet in stirrups and hat on head ! 
If you ride to a leader mind you do not losesight of him, for 
Rl asesy Seas eee ees is just 


what that leader is about. You shall follow his example if 
you can. . 

Apparently totally ignoring for the moment that he is any. 
thing but a Centaur in a scarlet coat, that poet, orator, states. 
man, commissioner, or whatever he may be, applies himself 
incontinently to the business in hand, with a rush of scientific 
enthusiasm intensely gratifying to himself, and productive of 
fervent admiration not unmixed with apprehension in: the 
mind of his follower. Will any one argue that a fool, or g 
coward, or a glutton, or a sot, could eyen attempt the eques. 
trian feat which that leader is now performing with such per. 
fect ease and enjoyment? Sitting well home in his saddle, his 
loins swaying to the motion of his horse’s stride, his hands 
down, his head up, his whole physical powers, accommodati 
themselves to every effort of the animal he rides, his 
faculties all alive and sharpened with a keen sense of healthy 
excitement, and a determination to do the thing, pastime 
though it be, as well as it can be done, he seems to Slide rather 
than gallop down to the first fence, a stiff staked hedge, we 
will say, with a ditch on either side; and steadying his horse 
gradually as he approaches, skims over it with no more exer. 
tion than a bird. You follow, nothing doubting, and for ase. 
cond or two have a vivid notion of the sensation of flyi 
Your leader, meanwhile, taking advantage of the first tum 
made by the hounds along that black and impervious-looking 
bullfinch, has shot away to the right with increased velocity ; 
and even now, ere you have gone two fields, is enabled to pull 
his horse into a trot, no slight advantage at this early stage of 
his labours. There is a whimper heard as the Witches string 
one after another through the fence, and already the foremost 
are dashing forward across the — beyond. How to 
there? Nota gap or a weak place in the whole line! 
under that ash tree behold an ugly and uncompromising stile 
for the accommodation of pedestrians. ‘I'he ditch is on this 
side of it, and there is a dip of the ground, and a slippery take- 
off, and afootboard. See how keenly mye leader, orator, poet 
statesman, Or what-not, scans it as he approaches, quietly, 
wearily, and somewhat slowly, but resolute, nevertheless, and 
not to be denied. Taking his horse well in hand, aud 

ing him at the same time between his knees, he trots him a 
little obliquely at the obstacle, and, breaking into a canter the 
last few yards, the animal jumps it like a cat, with half an 
inch to spare. It is no use looking at it; you must get to the 
other side; so you draw a bill at sight upon your mani 
courage, which is honoured on the spot. Equaliy determi 
but neither so cool nor so skilful, you ride your Rosinante 
with something of desperation, and a great deal too fast, at the 
obstacle ; but inante’s monkey is up too—* Audaces For. 
tuna Juvat ;” and you certainly get over, though you don't 
exactly know how. The reins are all gathered confusedly in 
your hand, nor is it easy to recover one or may be both stir- 
rups, when galloping at speed down hill ;—nevertheless jubi- 
lant and exulting, away you go again, hot, breathless, and be- 
wildered, but in a state of frantic excitement, and determined 
not to be takenalive/ * * 


———__~.—__——__ ‘ 


THE CONDOR. 


* * Already we have alluded to the lofty flight of the 
condor, which may truly be said to constitute the great living 
wonder of the Cordillera. For reasons hitherto undiscovered, 
this immense and powerful bird is never found beyond the 
equator towards the north, though southwards it extends its 
empire through clouds and storms to the Strait of Magellan. 
No exact estimate can be formed of the height to which the 
condor ascends into the air, but it unquestionably floats aloft 
far beyond the highest projections of the globe, where, accord- 
ing to generally received —, the act of breathing is im- 
possible, at least to man. But such ideas are gradually giving 
way before the light of experience. Men have csomied in 
balloons full six miles above the level of the sea, and, when 
strong and robust, found their lungs very little affected. Again, 
in mountainous regions, English travellers have attained to 
elevations at which the air was previously supposed to be too 
subtile for respiration. We must, therefore, attribute to other 
causes the painful sensations felt by jexplorers in the Andes. 
At whatever conclusion we may arrive on this point with res- 
pect to man, it is certain that the condor finds it practicable 
to breathe miles above the apex of Chimborazo, since, to a 
keen-sighted observer, looking upwards from the level ot per- 
petual snow, it has soared into the ether, till, after looking tor 
a while like a dark speck, it has disappeared and been lost alto- 
gether in the blue of the firmament. If the condor could 
write, what glowing and brilliant descriptions might it not 
give of the landscapes spread out before it at such moments 
when the diameter of its horizon must have exceeded a thou- 
sand miles! How long it remains thus buried in the heavens 
must depend partly on its strength of wing, partly on its 
power of abstinence, which is so great that it is said, in 
tivity, to live forty days without food, though in a state of li- 
berty its voraciousness is believed to ex that of all other 
animals, not excepting even the vulture. In point of taste, 
also, it is anything but choice, preferring to fresh meat such 
carrion as is found to be in a state of extreme decomposition. 
Throughout the South American states, from the equator to 
the utmost limits of Chili, the husbandmen carry on an inter- 
necine war with this bird, which preys eagerly on their flocks 
and their children, and is mercilessly shot or knocked on the 
head whenever an opportunity offers. 

Were it not, however, for its greediness, the condor would 
seldom become the farmer’s prey. It might pounce upon 4 
young vicuna or llama, it ey tod off a lamb or a baby to 
its inaccessible _— in the Cordi — without affording the 
marksman the chance of a shot, so s is its wing, so sudden 
and instantaneous its sweep. But thoroughly enainned by its 
appetite, it becomes, when there is a feast before it, less alive 
to consequences than an alderman. Scarcely looking to the 
right hand or the left, it tears and gorges as long as there is 
square quarter of an inch in its stomach unfilled ; and whe 
it has dined, it is so heavy that it is utterly unable to mount 
till it has taken a pretty long run to gather air into its wings. 
Aware of its stupendous gluttony, the farmers kill an ox, and 
surround the carcass with a enclosure of lofty palisac 
The condors soon scent the bait, and descend in flights into 
the trap, where they tug, and scream, and swallow, till they 
are judged to be in a state ripe for death or slavery. Having 
no space for their preliminary run, they cannot from be- 
tween the palisades, and go they are either brained with clubs 
or caught by the lasso, and retained in captivity, though for 
what purpose is not stated, unless it be to afford their captors 
the pleasure of beholding them gaze at the peaks of the Cor- 
dillera in vain. An anecdote is told of a farmer in Peru, who 

id a heavy pessliy for his cruelty to the condor. The bird, 
| ome teh his wi remained sullenly about the house, 
now and then a lamb orakid. Gradually the old 
feathers moulted, and new ones came and , till the con- 
dor felt his return to him ; and, seising upon # young 











black apron, and hat, beneath which her beautiful brown hair, 
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and spreading forth its vast wings, spurned the ground, and 
soared aloft with its victim in sight of the whole family. 


—erntan 
THE SULTAN AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Paris is in a ferment, for another Imperial scheme has 
failed. The Suez Canal, which was to have turned the cur- 
rent of Asiatic trade and poured the wealth of the richer half 
of the world into the lap of Marseilles, has been blocked up 
by the Sultan, and France, woke up from a brilliant dream of 
ships, and commerce, and empire, against the “ perfi- 
dious” power which so jealously guards all three. She is the 
more furious because the gallant adventurer who has received 
this terrible blow offered her a double prize. If France, 
through the malice of nature, could not have the trade which 
made Venice, and to French eyes seems to make England 
rich, at least she could have Egypt instead. It is now six 
years since M. Ferdinand Lesseps fancied that the prize for 
which he had toiled with such admirable perseverance was at 
last within his grasp. * * The accession uf a Pasha devoted 
to English interests was, theretore, a most unwelcome event, 
but M. Lesseps survived the danger. Ismail Pasha was ca- 
joled, or coerced, or convinced into apparent quiescence, the 
canal works went on merrily, and the shareholders thought 
their great danger—a hostile Pasha, had been successfully 
overcome. They forgot, as Europeans always forget, that 
they were dealing with Orientals. Ismail Pasha visited Con- 
stantinople, claimed his right of private audience, and when 
the Sultan returned his visit, the Egyptians knew that the game 
was played out. The Sultan, convinced that the completion 
of the canal without his consent seriously menaced his autho- 
rity, resolved to forbid it publicly in an address to the Euro- 
pean Consuls assembled at Alexandria. Such an address 
would have ended the work at once, as the peasants would 
have refused their labour, and it was accordingly averted by 
the French representative. He refused to be present unless as- 
sured that the canal would not be mentioned, and the Sultan, 
afraid of an insult which in Eeyptian eyes would have seemed 
a declaration of war, postponed his first resolve. 

It was, however, the first executed on his return, and with 
true Oriental finesse. The Sultan does not prohibit the canal. 
That would have been to “assail civilization” as frankly as 
Lord Palmerston, and the Sultan is not the first minister of the 
first maritime power. He, therefore, sanctions the canal, sub- 
ject to one or two trifling and quite unobjectionable condi- 
tions. The rights to the territory on theside of the sub-canals 
must at once be given up, and with them the object for which 
the French Government has so strenuously befriended the pro- 
ject and patronized M. Lesseps. Next, forced labour must be 
abandoned as too injurious to the agriculture of the country 
from which, what with “ reliefs” and travelling, it withdraws 
some sixty thousand ablebodied men. As no conceivable 
wages will tempt a fellah to abandon his home, and so risk 
his own harvest, his children’s lives, and his wife’s honour, all 
of which are in imminent danger the instant he is out of his 
village ; and as there are no labourers but fellahs, and as canals 
cannot be cut without hands, the enterprise is at an end. 
Finally, the canal must be declared neutral in the event of 
war, a proposal which it will task the ingenuity of the ablest di- 
plomatists merely to reduce to writing, and that neutrality must 
be guaranteed firstly by France which wants the canal and 
not the neutrality, and anenes England which wants the 
neutrality but not the canal. The proposals are fatal, yet 
they contain nothing to which the Emperor of the French can 
object. Is the “protector of civilization” to insist on forced 
labour, or the defender of nationalities to deny the right of the 
Egyptians to their own property, or the ally of England to 
murmur because asked to agree with her in guaranteeing the 
humble ally of both? The Emperor cannot for very shame 
take up such ground, and with Mexico resisting, and Poland 
in revolt, he cannot fall back on the easier argument, fiat vo- 
luntas mea. 

Finally, and this is the turning point of Aali Pasha’s des- 
patch, the Porte protects all private rights. The sharehold- 
ers have not a vestige of right, for the consent of the Sultan 
is stipulated in writing in every engagement signed by the 


France. The freshwater canal is really beneficial in the most 
direct proprietary sense ; the credit of Egypt, in spite of Said 
Pasha’s extravagance, is excellent; that of Turkey is not yet 
exhausted, and the Sultanand Pasha between them will repay 
the money expended, and “ finish,” or not finish, the canal be- 
tween them. The shareholders have long been doubtful, the 
prospect of recovering their money will have an irresistible 
charm, and we shovld not be surprised to see a formal vote 
passed in Marseilles next month accepting the Sultan’s over 
liberal offer, and dissolving the company created to cut the 
Suez Canal. The Constitutionnel talks of possible explanations, 
and there will, of course, be agitation in the Divan and p 
without end in Galata; but the French public has already ap- 
prehended the situation, and sees clearly enough that the 


res ernment on the subject, but he hoped the House would feel 
— ieee teal oe vely failed. "The Beat Ho | . that Her Majesty’s Government had done no more than their 


pour wealth into London; Marseilles still to hunger for the 
supremacy nature has refused; and we scarcely wonder that 
even Le Temps talks of the “influence” which has perverted 
the Sultan’s mind.—Spectator, May 16. 





kuiperial Parliament. 


AMERICAN PRIZE COURTS. 
House of Lords, May 18. 


Lord CLANRICARDE, in moving for copies of any reports of 


decisions of the Prize Courts of the United States, animad- 
verted on the spirit evinced by the capture of our merchant 
ships by the United States’ cruisers as not only unfriendly, but 


contrary to international law. He insisted on the propriety of 


her Majesty's Government taking action in the matter, as, 
owing to these repeated seizures, it was impossible to effect 
insurances on the ships trading to the Western hemisphere, 


except under ruinous rates. He saw no prospects of an end (Heas.) 


to these captures, unless more energetic measures were taken 
by the Government. He referred to the seizure of the Labuan, 
the Adela, the Springbok, the Dolphin and the Peterhoff as clearly 
illegal and contrary to international law. The procedure in 
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the Crown no rational ground of objection could be found 
against them. No doubt, many swift vessels were employed in 
running the blockade, the owners of which, if their ships were 
seized, put on airs of injured innocence and demanded re- 
dress of the Foreign-office. In alluding to the Alabama he de- 
nied that she had been fitted up with the cognizance of the 


to interfere unfairly in the struggle now going on. 
In conclusion, Lord Russe. said : 


“A few words more and I have done. Let it be remem- 


British Government, and which are preying upon American 


built 


and this country. They are a little excited in the same wa: 


(Hear, hear). 


the restoration of their ancientamity.” (Cheers.) 


ade and supplying the wants of the Confederates. 


withdrawn. - 
THE BRITISH VICE-CONSUL AT MOBILE. 
House of Commons, May 19. 


removal of Mr. Magee, late British vice-consul at Mobile 


manded or suggested by the American Government. 


any commercial transactions. Mr. Magee was not the 


November Mr. Magee communicated to Mr. Coppel his inten 


stated that on referring their decisions to the law officers of 


Government, and repudiated the idea of any wish on our part 


bered that there is immense excitement in America about the 
proceedings of the Alabama and Oreto, which the Americans | Mr. Seward laid down in answer to Admiral Milne last year. 
say have been fitted out and armed with the connivance of the | At present, we were surrendering our trade with Mexico and 


but I am convinced the American Government do not really | © 
intend to disturb our commerce; while I am certain that | *!¥°- , 
neither the British Government nor the British nation have | £T there were upwards of thirty false starts—an unpreceden- 
any wish to interfere in the contest now going on in America. ted circumstance at Epsom. An hour was thus consumed 

I hope that, as in the case of the sham garot- | Which sorely tried the patience of all present. The winning 
ters, they will eventually be reconciled to each other, and that, | Of the Derby is a feather in the coronet of the proudest of the 
seeing they are old and respectable friends, the little passing ew: and a < the best blood amongst the peer- 
excitement under which they now labour will speedily end in | ®8®, who ke 


Mr. WARNER asked the Under-Secretary of State for For- bey | is been 
eign Affairs whether there was any truth in a report of the | his horse long before his winning of the Two 


money on board of her. 
brought to the notice of Her Majesty's Government they at 
once dismissed Mr. Magee from his post. 
conduct = ye —s of the ’s lang’ 
that the fact of his not having m eer " 

ject to Lord Lyons, and uae benien waited till he received | 779) ; ont be withdrew the remark. Now, hcwever, 
some communication from Lord Lyons, rendered him so | ‘hey persist, and haye even managed 


They felt that his | °° *: 
ent of a neutral State, and discipline of the 
e any mention of the sub- 


of cargo was not to be considered with regard to neutral trade, 
but that it was a question of destination ; and he further stated 
that there could be no question of contraband of war between 
two neutral countries. If this was international law he 
thought her Majesty’s Government ought to adhere to it. The 
Federal Government would, he believed, be prepared to con- 
cede to our just demands if we held our own, but if we aban- 
doned the ground which we were justified in taking on this 
question they would make new encroachments. It would be 
necessary to take a stand at last, and he thought that the Go- 
vernment ought to take that stand now, and ought to insist that 
the Washington Cabinet should adhere to the principles which 


the West India Islands to the New York merchants and to 


commerce. I do not think that charge can be justified. The | those of France. 
co Enlistment Act is liable to be evaded by a ship being 
ere as a merchant ship and then taken elsewhere to be 
pened } still there is a strong opinion in America that the 
ti * t d i “FF * ‘ j 
tenn en a chepunta te dh wlll wf Mg on — cont in the weather, in the attendance, in the attractions of the 
there is just as strong and, I believe, quite as sincere an 0 i Semi > : 
nion thatthe American cruisers are preying upon British a. most wonderful thing in the world. Everybody was disap- 
merce. I cannot help thinking that the two nations are some- pointed, including the betting men ; for the first favourite was 
what in the case of the two respectable persons who last win- | 4efeated, and Maccaroni, ridden by Challoner, carried off the 
ter, when great al prevailed about garotting, met and at- | PFize. Of course, the rain, which fell in torrents, told in fa- 
tacked each other in the belief that each was a garotter. (A | YOUr Of the strong horses, aud against the fleeter ones with 
laugh.) Your lordships will recollect reading in the newspa- less physical power. The time occupied in running was two 
pers how one of them, calling upon a friend later in the same | Minutes and fifty-two seconds,—a slow pace, we see it stated, 
evening, complained of having been attacked by garotters, | 8% Compared with former years, but fast when the heavy na- 
and how his friend condoled with him, saying that his own | ‘ure of the ground, caused by the wet, is considered. 
son was in bed upstairs suffering from a similar assault. Then, | ®V° 
you will remember, it turned out that the two had mutually | We 
en each other fi tte d ishe L ~ ; - ; - 
rather sree. (A isagh,) "Bo it —T or _—_ in addition to the rain, it was bitterly cold on this occasion. 


Pe. = 
THE “DERBY” RACE. 
The race for the Derby on the 20th was a failure this year— 


course, in all those features which make this gathering the 


On an 

of years, the Derby-day is fine; there has been no 
rby-day since 1857; but nothing can be conceived more 
miserable than an English race-course under weeping skies, and 


There were few ladies present, and all the features that give 
character to this remarkable event were dwarfed and repul- 
Even the horses seemed to be surly and out of temper, 


pt studs, have lived and died without achieving 
the honour. This year it has fallen to the lot of Mr. Naylor, 


Lord Dersy concurred with Lord Russell’s remarks on | *2¢ chief inheritor of the fortune of the late Messrs. Bullen, 
not imputing partiality to the American Prize Courts. We| the Liverpool bankers, who lives in the house and has pur- 
ought also, he considered, to make allowance for the very na- | Chased the estates of the unfortunate — of Hooton,—a 
tural irritation felt in America at the breaking of the block-| ©°llateral branch of the Derby family. Mr. Naylor has in this 


instance been favoured in a degree which he must keenly ap- 


After a few words from Lord CRaNworTH, the motion was | Preciate, and the fact of his being a man comparatively new 


to the world of fashion, and also to the turf, can hardly fail to 
excite the jealousy of many less favoured by fortune, but pos- 
sessing a long line of ancestry. A London letter, referring to 
this event, says :—‘ Mr. Naylor is reported to have won very, 

heavily, as he has been quietly taking the long odds on 
ousand brought 


him to the front, as second favourite. There is some grumb- 


whether any conduct inconsistent with neutrality had been | ling at Mr. Naylor’s having kept the secrets of his stable so 
alleged against him; and whether his removal had been de- | close asto have allowed the book-makers to get so much mo- 


ney on to a stable companion of Maccaroni’s who did not 


Mr. Layarp said that when the blockade of certain ports | come to the post; but there is no fair ground for such com- 
was established by the Government of the United States, full | plaints. A close observer told me he watched Mr. Naylor 
liberty was given to English vessels of war to pass through } narrowly ; but, though he was dead] ! 
the blockade and to communicate with those ports, but it was | Saw a cooler winner of a great race.”—Huropean Times, May 
on the distinct understanding that they should only be em- | 23. 
ployed on official business, and that they should not engage in 

ritish 


pale, he says he never 


The odds before starting were 4 to 1 against Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s Lord Clifden, and 9 to 1 against the winner.—Another 


vice-consul at Mobile; but from 1861 he had acted as consul | account says: “The Derby was the wettest known for years, 
in the absence of the consul from his post. On the 12th of |the Prince of Wales not apparently enjoying his mother’s 


-| prerogative of ordering \the sun to shine. The crowd was 


tion to send away a large amount of specie, but he made no | enormous, and very miserable; the race slow, and the favour- 
mention of the fact to Lord Lyons. After more than a| ite, yy, 

month, Lord Lyons, when he came to hear of it, tele-| blue ribbon of the turf to Mr. Naylor, the owner of Macca- 
grphed to Mr. Magee to stop the transaction, but, as|roni.” 
; r. a —— nly ae was received on the same 
- oe lay that he ship the specie, but after he had done it. 
Pasha, but it is not safe to irritate so deeply the capitalists of For 12 days afterwards, during which Mr. Magee was in com- 
munication with ons, writing despatches to him, he _— nae pars 
made no mention of the act of the English vessel the Vesuvius Chamber refusing the unconstitutional demand of Ministers to 
aa Oe OE eer Aa Tine shipped a large sum of} Friday, by 205 to 20-votes. Nothing, indeed, could be more 


beaten apparently by the mud, did not win, leaving the 


———_ ~.—_—- 


GLEANINGS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 
The complications in Prussia increase. The vote of the 


be exempt from the discipline of the Chamber was carried last 


t, as the offending Minister von Roon had, as lately 
as the 19th of September, submitted himself dutifully to the 
dent, who warned him that it was un- 
uage “senseless” {wi- 





parliamentary to call any deputy 


to implicate the King in 


but to remove him from his post. At that time no demand 
and no representations had been made by the American Gov- 


duty in at once marking their sense of Mr. Magee’s conduct. 
(Hear, hear.) 


same course without being visited in a similar manner. 


FEDERAL INTERFERENCE WITH NEUTRAL TRADE. 


was anxious that before the adjournment of the 


open the quarrel. On Thursday last, Herr von Bismark read a 
widecee thanits tesa a on ee memage from the King, re’ rovin the House for supporting 
the unconstitutional con¢uct of its President, stating that 
“such a position for the Ministers does not correspond with 
the dignity of the Crown,” and advising the Chamber “ to 
terminate such a state of things in order that the business of 


Mr. Layakp said he did not know to what uses the money 
was destined. Some said it was to pay the interest on those 
bonds, others that it was intended to purchase privateers in : ; tretching in one direction 
Europe. It was quite evident that the United States’ Govern- eee Jer) bag oe ote, The Keoptien occupied 
ment having admitted our Vessels into their blockaded ports | | arly four hours: many ladies were cooped up in their car- 
on the strict understanding that they should engage in none y 
but official business, it was a point of honour that that under- tion. The same complaint is 
standing should be adhered to. (Hear, hear) He did not |‘ 8¢t Sway afler the Dien n neem and all 
know what other consuls might have done, but he felt certain 
that in this case the Government had taken the right course. 


ouse thi 


the House may continue.” ‘I'he Minister then left the House, 


i Ferev i and Herr Virchow moved that the royal message be referred 
R.. on ae os Majesty's ship — ae to the committee on the address, “as the Ministers had misin- 
terest due to British subjects on the Alabama State bonds, and | formed the King.” This course was a en 
whether it was not placed on board her Majesty’s ship be- | 1n diplomacy, — oon ~~ -— a approaches a ter- 
cause it was the only means of conveyance. He wished to | ™ination when the p ae hoe ~ ig : he pce 
know, too, whether other consular agents had not taken the |™ust come soon, or the boar violently o ‘ 


he check-mate 
Spectator, May 23. 


The Drawing-room held on Saturday by the Princess of 
Wales, as representative of the Queen, was attended by nearly 


riages for six hours, and mary more wasted three in the effort 


drawing-room, and all the arrangements 
seem out of with the age. The number of persons de- 
siring to be p d i 1 with the national wealth, 
while the habits of the Court have become more and more se- 
cluded. The Stuarts received always, and even the present 





Lord A. V. Tempest said that representing as he did, a con- | family, though their etiquette has always been more rigorous, 
stituency which had a considerable interest in shipping, he | once received ev 


week. Could not the number of draw- 


e | ing rooms to be held in the season be fixed, and a reception 


the American Prize Court was also, in his opinion, not satis-| neutral trade of this countay should not be left in its present | suite erected of something like adequate size? To recommend 
rom 


factory. 


position. 


Earl Russel!’s statement in| the adoption of the dress of the century, instead of the pre- 


} unsatisfactory : . 
Lord Russext defended the American Government from the | another place it almost appeared as though Federal cruisers | posterous footman’s livery now called a Court dress, would, 


charge of violating international law, declaring that Mr. | had a right to seize without limit neut 


Seward had always acknowledged its force, and said that 
there must be a certain and 


tect vessels from 


e legal cause of capture before a 
ship was taken. Admiral Milne had been instructed to pro- 
ustifiable seizure in the neighbourhood of 


vessels running to | we suppose, be heresy.— Ditto, ditto 
Matamoras and to Nassau. Yet the noble earl had laid it 
i the Federal Government 
oom n that. eres oye ‘undoubtedly the ellis = to visit the distressed districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, has 
in respect to neutral vessels, the indiscriminate use of forwarded to the Poor-Law Board on account of his labours. 


Mr. Rawlinson, the engineer appointed by the Government 


rights 
Matamoras, although it did not appear that the American | that right would become an intolerable evil. By the last mail| He recommends at Ashton-under-Lyne the formation of a 
cruisers had done any great injury to the trade of that eee it appeared that the Government of Washing- | public park, an additional water supply, better sewerage, and 
4s its harbour was crowded with shi He vindicated the ton hud opened the question in respect of the cargo of the | some improvements in the town, whole cost of which he 
Peerhof. Now, Judge Story held distinctly that the question | estimates 


justice and impartiality of the United States’ Prize Courts, and 














at £40,000. At Oldbam, Mr. Rawlinson thinks 
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£100,000 might be advantageously spent in the formation of a 
park, improvement of the streets, and the construction of new 
sewers. At Blackburn, according to the same authority, 
street widening, better sewerage, and paving might be carried 
out with service to all concerned. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature in this document is the declaration of the writer 
that, with proper tools and efficient superintendence and 
teaching, the factory hands may be made as good out-door 
labourers as can be found in Great Britain. In all the towns 
which he visited, he found the authorities anxious to > 
rate, and the men themselves delighted at the* prospect of a 
change. Conversing with a body of the men, he thus address- 
ed them, “ Some people say you cannot do out-door work ?” 
The reply was, “ We both can and will if we have the chance.” 
When Parliament meets again, (after the Whitsuntide recess) 
we shall hear more of this project for tiding over the cotton 
difficulty with the return of better times.—Huropean Times, 
ditto. 
maigiasinidilipenniniattt 
PRESERVATION OF TIMBER BY SULPHATE oF CopPpER.—A 
phiet is in circulation containing a short description of 
rsett and oe patented process of preparing wood by 
the injection of heated solutions of sulphate of copper; a pro- 
cess said to have been adopted by French, Spanish, and Ita- 
lian, as well as other Continental railway companies ; by the 
French Government for their navy and other constructions ; 
and by telegraph companies for poles on Continental lines. 
The advantages of the injections by sulphate of copper are 
thus summed up by the patentees :—1. It is cheaper than creo- 
sote, and can be employed in places where creosote cannot 
be had. 2. Wood prepsred by it is rendered to a great extent 
incombustible. 3. Wood for out-door purposes so prepared, 
has a clean yellowish surface, without odour : it requires no 
painting; remains unchangeable for any length of time; and 
can be employed for any purpose, the same as unprepared 
material, and carried with other cargo without hindrance. It 
is recommended for railway and other uses in India. 


New Mar or tae Nive Disrricr.—The source of the 
White Nile, in the Lake of Victoria Nyanza, is at least four de- 
rees south of the equator, which must give a length to the 
Kite up to the end of this branch of at least 3,000 miles. The 
eastern bank is a vast gold-field. It seems to be determined 
that the region about the equator is a huge plateau of enor- 
mous swamps, from which rivers emerge in various directions, 
some flowing northward, like the Nile, and some east or west, 
like the Zambezi and the Benoué. 





“Tue Dcexe” at Liverroot.—The Wellington Statue at 
Liverpool was inaugurated on the 16th ult.,in the presence of 
some 30,000 or 40,000 persons. The monument is situated in 
the magnificent open place, one side of which is formed by 
the principal fagade of St. George’s Hall, and it will form a 
most interesting feature of the town. The monument was de- 
signed by Mr. Lawson, of Edinburgh, and the statue by his 
brother, a pupil of Mr. Adams, of London. The whole work 
cost about £5000. 





ON EXHIBITION. 
R. GIGNOUX'S 
“THE ALPS BY SUNRISE,” 
At Govupit’s GALLERY, No. 772 Broadway, corner 9th St., 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Admission . . B cents. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
National weg a Ae Design, consisting of Original Works by 
Living Artists, is Now Open, for the Season, at the Galleries, 
625 Broapway. Season’ Tickets, 50 cents. Single Admission, 
25 cents. T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresp. Sec., N. A. 





G ©. DE MARINI, Graduate of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, Pupil of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, 
and since associated with Dr, Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 
No. 60 East Tuarrty-rourta 8r. 
Between Fourth and Madison Avenuca. 





* Drep.—On the 17th ult., Exizanera, widow of the late Major 
Cnaries J. Nicno.son, of the Bengal Army, and eldest daughter 
of E. H. Gillilan, Esq., of the “ Grange,’’ Cheltenham, England. 
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“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1363. 


The Old World. 

Albeit London journals for the week ending on the 23rd 
ult. contain the usual quantum of political writing, it may be 
said with truth that local politics were never more decidedly 
at a stand still. Such uneasiness as there is pertains to the 
prospects of Europe, not of Great Britaia. The condition of 
our impoverished artisans in cotton has been. somewhat alle- 
viated; in part by increased receipts of the staple and a con- 
sequent demand for labour; in part by better systematized 
efforts for relief and extraneous employment. 

The national holiday for the “ Derby Day,” and the Whit- 
suntide recess, curtailed Parliamentary debates. Yet on the 
18th, and again on the 19th ult., American affairs were alluded 
to, as will be found recorded above. Restless and uneasy be- 
yond all his associates, Lord Clanricarde made a savage assault 
upon the American prize-courts, and upon Federal dealings 
generally with our Mexican and West India trade. He was 
well and temperately answered by Earl Russell ; nor will it 
pass unnoticed we trust, that both the Foreign Secretary and 
Lord Derby, leader of the Opposition, were conciliatory and 
judicious in tone, and concurred in rebuking the prevalent 
disposition in England to find fault with U. 8. officials and at- 
tribute to them international offence. The former was parti- 
cularly felicitous in exposing and ridiculing the mutual abuse 
and mistrust, which too often mark the interchange of com- 
munications between this country and his own.—The burn- 
ing, by the C. 8. ‘cruisers Alabama and Florida, of s ndry 
British cargoes shipped in American vessels, is said to have 
caused no slight flutter in'the commercial circles of London 


and Liverpool, and they have appealed thereupon, or are 
about to appeal, to the Foreign Office. Judging by 
Lord Russell’s reply on a similar occasion, the applicants will 
probably be reminded that neutral shippers must run their 
own risk, when dealing with belligerents who are not parties 
to the Treaty of Paris, of April, 1856, one clause of which de- 
clares that “ neutral goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war, are not liable to capture under enemy's flag.” The 
moral, or perhaps the trading sensibilities of the world may 
be shocked at the apparently wanton destruction of property 
on the high seas; it does not seem to follow that a remedy 
can be found, save in the action of American Admirals more 
brisk and successful than Wilkes. As for the gibes current 
here regarding “ the biter bit,” John Bull’s sudden repentance, 
and so forth, they are too preposterous to invite consideration. 
The scribes, who write as though they expected nations or 
individuals to be no more moved by their own'than by their 
neighbours’ misfortunes, betray such scant knowledge of the 
world and of human nature, that they may safely be left un- 
answered. 

It is still believed in some quarters at home that Federal 
agents are busy in Ireland enlisting recruits, and that to this 
cause may be attributed in large degree the immense emigra- 
tion to this country. The charge is denied by Mr. Adams; 
nor in fact, if it have any foundation, is it probable that he 
would be cognizant of the plan. For our own part, we put 
no faith in the ramour.—English papers contain a reply by 
Mr. Adams, on behalf of President Lincoln, to an Address 
from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. This re- 
ply is neat and appropriate, comprising an earnest expression 
of international goodwill, with a little touch of Abolition- 
ism, neither of which invite comment.—F rom the same source 
also has been drawn an answer to certain “ Exeter-Hall” 
citizens of London, written by Mr. Seward in acknowledgment 
also of a flattering Address from them to the President. But 
Mr. Seward, in these matters, does not cut so good a figure as 
Mr. Adams. Indeed when he takes pen in hand for the pur- 
pose of treating any international theme, he generally reminds 
us of the Irishman of whom his countryman said, that he 
never opened his mouth without putting his foot in it. It is 
absolutely droll to see how childishness, pomposity, and con- 
tradiction, can be jumbled together in a few paragraphs. Is 
it not strange, after two years of tremendous civil war, to find 
a Secretary of State declaring that “ it would have been most 
gratifying to the President if the insurrection which is exist- 
ing in the United States could have been confined within such 
bounds, as to prevent it from disturbing the prosperity or 
otherwise engaging the attention of friendly nations?’ In 
one of his sweeping assertions, Mr. Seward next pronounces a 
State “ unable and unfit to live,” which becomes dependent on 
foreign sympathy, adding that the President has been very 
careful not to crave or to attempt to influence foreign opinion. 
Now it seems to us that, in more than one of his formal Pro- 
clamations, Mr. Lincoln has very specially invoked the judg- 
ment, and anticipated the approval, of mankind at large. But 
perhaps the American Secretary of State wrote this epistle 
under immediate dictation, or at least by way of concealing 
his own views; short as it is, the President's name is men- 
tioned in it five times. In the same gentleman’s voluminous des- 
patch on the 7'rent affair, un'ess our memory deceive us, the 
Chief Magistrate was only once introduced ! 





The European continent does not rival the United King- 
dom in quiescence. On the contrary, though we do not ex- 
pect to see the general war commenced, that is threatened by 
ceriain of our lively American brethren, elements of doubt 
and difficulty abound.—The military struggle between Poland 
and Russia continues, the latter meanwhile fencing the great 
powers with a skilful diplomatic pen.—In Prussia, the breach 
becomes wider and yet more wide, between the ministers of 


- | the infatuated Monarch and the popular branch of the Legis- 


lature. A concise view of this dangerous state of things may 
be found in an extract among our Gleanings.—In France, the 
pending Elections have suddenly assumed a significance, of 
which no one heretofore has dreamed, and the French Parlia- 
ment is likely to furnish once more the spectacle, well-pleasing 
to the lover of constitutional and representative government, 
of an able and organized Opposition. Among the candidates 
now seeking seats in the Chamber, after long years of sullen 
abstinence from public affairs, one finds names which once 
rang through Europe, Thiers and Montalembert and Odillon 
Barrot and Berryer and St. Marc Girardin and Tonnerre and 
Jules de Lasteyrie. Czleanists, Legitimists, Republicans, men 
of mark in each party have come forward; and Imperialism, 
which has repeatedly affected to grant a certain freedom in 
the matter of franchise, while sure of the ability to hold it in 
check, now finds itself taken at its word, and is seriously em- 
barrassed by the prospect.—Even the matter of the Greek 
throne is not finally settled_—Foreign Correspondents for the 
press, and editorial commentators, are at no loss for material. 
The War in its Civil Aspect. 

Two events at least have occurred since our last issue, 
which merit specific notice. The one is the conflict between 
General Burnside and the Press; the other is the public 
meeting of Democrats in this city, on Wednesday evening 
lest. ; 

The story of General Burnside’s short and unsuccessful at- 
tack upon the rights of a Free Press may be told in few words, 
for as every one is familiar with the circumstances, we need 
not encumber our summary with specification of precise dates 





and hours. The whole affair was begun and ended between 





Tuesday last and Friday. The Chicago Times and the N. y. 
World are journals bitterly opposed to the 
severely critical on its leaders in the field and in the Cabinet, 
tending at times so far as in them lies to embarrass govern. 
mental action, Democratic organs in short, and hated there. 
fore of the powers that be. General Buruside, recently ap. 
pointed to an extensive command in the West, that comprises 
Ohio and Illinois in addition to other States, either believeq 
that these newspapers worked mischief in his district, or wag 
nettled at their too hard strictures on himself. Without 
warning therefore he forbad their circulation in his depart. 
ment, on the plea that they injured the national cause. § 
far as our neighbour here was concerned, the order wag 
only one of exclusion through the Post Office, and wag 
therefore laughed at; but for our Western contemporary it 
was a sentence of suppression, which a military detach. 
ment at Chicago was charged to carry out. The pro. 
prietors obtained a writ of injunction from one of the 
local Courts. The Illinois House of Assembly, in ses. 
sion at Springfield—for news travels rapidly by telegraph 
—forthwith passed a etrong Resolution condemning the arbi- 
trary action of General Burnside. At Chicago itself there was 
immense excitement, and an “ Indignation Meeting,” of course, 
General Burnside disregarded alike legal notice, legislative 
protest, and popular will. The affair looked serious ; but fortu- 
nately no collision took place. Blood might have been shed 
The press throughout the country thought, for the most part, 
that for General Burnside, in Illinois, to ape General 
Butler in Louisiana was to play the despot rather too 
boldly for these Northern latitudes. Finally, the Presi- 
dent—perhaps influenced by the tenour of the meeting 
whereof we have next to speak—directed his military locwm 
tenens to revoke his course so far as the Chicago Time 
was concerned. The latter could but obey; and furthermore, 
and apparently in a huff at being compelled to eat his words, 
he intimated to the N. Y. World that the prohibition regard- 
ing its circulation was also withdrawn. Designedly or acci- 
dentally, the telegraphic despatch that conveyed this intimation 
to the World office was couched in terms disrespectful to the 
President. And so ends this raid upon the Press, wherein 
General Burnside, by his civil action, does not redeem the 
military laurels that he lost at Fredericksburg. 

The public meeting, held at the Cooper Institute and in the 
adjacent streets, on Wednesday night, was one of the most 
singular episodes of this singular period. Without dabbling 
in party politics, from which we shrink no less by taste than 
by duty, we may record that it was convened by one section 
of the Democrats, and managed by the notorious Fernando 
Wood. It was distinguished by the political insignificance of 
the speakers (save the one just named), by the massive num- 
bers present, by their enthusiasm and unanimity, and by the 
violence of the doctrines there broached and vindicated and 
approved. Denunciation of the war itself—as distinct from 
its conduct—was avowed, and argued, and embodied in Re- 
solutions that were passed nem con. Inability to conquer the 
South was also pleaded, no less than unwillingness to prolong 
a sanguinary strife. There was an absolute clamour for peace, 
mingled with execrations of ministerial assaults upon liberty 
of speech and action, whether manifested in General Burn- 
side’s course toward Mr. Vallandigham or toward the Chicago 
Times. All this, we say, is a singular commentary upon that 
universal determination of the North to prosecute hostilities 
to the uttermost, which is assumed to exist by so mapy 
speakers and writers. At the same time it must be added— 
and should be considered by those who would de- 
duce any special significance from this extraordinary 
gathering and explosion of wrath—that on one point there 
was a strange reticence. The men and the adopted Resolu- 
tions, who and which protested vehemently for the sovereignty 
of States, and denied in round terms the right of the Fe 
deral Government to coerce them by military force, did not 
venture to chalk out aroad to the peace they so much coveted, 
by and through consent to separation. The rowdies shouted 
for Stonewall Jackson(!) and Jefferson Davis—but not for 
Secession, so far as the published record is a true one; that is 
to say they went into ecstacies over the theory, but refrained 
from expression of willingness to admit the fait accompli. 
Will that come presently? Who knows? We have not the 
faintest conception; and indeed we can venture, with all de- 
ference, but one opinion as to this demonstration of which we 
speak, coupling it with all that we can gather elsewhere. To 
us it indicates that the working classes here,the bone and sinew 
of the country, are greatly in advance of their hacknied leaders, 
are sick of the war, and desire toend it on any terms. On the 
other hand there is evidence, and much more conclusive evi- 
dence, that a vast proportion of the wealth and mercantile in- 
telligence of the country shrinks to such extent from the finan- 
cial convulsion that would ensue upon a cessation of hostili- 
ties, that they are willing, and also upon any terms, to have 
these hostilities continue. Labour is galled by the high and 
increasing prices of provisions and clothing, and hates to face 
the pending conscription. Capital trembles at thought of any 
financial crisis. Will Labour and Capital finally come into 
collision? We have not the remotest idea. The past offers 
no clue to the future. 


The War in its Military Aspect. 

Either the Government does not receive official despatches 
from General Grant, who has invested Vicksburg, or it de- 
clines to publish them. We are assured however that advices 
to the 31st ult, have come to hand, and that “the siege was 
progressing satisfactorily.” This phrase in fact is repeated 
from day to day. The naval part of the proceedings has, on 
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the other hand, been officially detailed by Admiral Porter, 
among whose doings must be recorded the wholesale destruc- 
tion of a Confederate dock-yard at Yazoo City, and burning 
of a vast amount of naval stores, and of three or four vessels- 
of-war on the stocks, including a formidable ram. One U. 8. 
gunboat, the Cincinnati, has meanwhile been sunk by the 
C. 8. batteries at Vicksburg. The Southern General Joe John- 
ston is still said to be receiving reinforcements at or near 
Jackson, Miss., preparatory to an attack upon General Grant. 
The numbers on either side, engaged or on march, are still 
so loosely estimated and reported that we omit them alto- 
gether —Elsewhere in the West, operations are active. Gen- 
erals Banks and Augur, U. &., are in the rear of Port Hudson, 
repeating, together with Admiral Farragut’s flotilla on the 
river, the experiment in progress at Vicksburg. The last-named 
officer is said to have also destroyed a naval C. 8. station and 
several vessels, at Shrieveport, high up on the Red River. 

From Northern Virginia and Eastern Tennessee, where 
movements on a large scale were expected, we hear nothing 
that is at once of moment and reported on good authority. 
The mutual watching of Rosencranz and Bragg has become 
monotonous to on-lookers. 

It only remains to be recorded that in all operations, large 
or small, havoc and ruin to the South are now recognized 
as legitimate objects. The war is fast intensifying hatred be- 
tween the combatants. In defending outrages committed 
upon Southern farms and homes by the invading troops, the 
Evening Post plumes itself on the Northern, forces being, after 
all, much more merciful than the English in dealing with 
“rebels.” But with the cunning and lack of candour that have 
become indoctrinated into that journal, it goes back for exam- 
ples to the Irish Rebellion of 1798! 


An Admiral Ordered to Strike his Flag. 

Exit Wilkes! When we recorded last week the credulous 
enthusiasm of a Club member, who called upon us to trace in 
Admiral Wilkes an indefinable resemblance to Admiral Nel- 
son, we did not anticipate that the former was so nearly ap- 
proaching the close of his career. Will his living presence 
receive such a popular ovation, as welcomed the shattered 
remains brought home from Trafalgar? We doubt it. The 
Americans are a sensible people, when they have time for 
reflection—which, by the way, they seldom take. They were 
tickled nationally and for « moment, when the 7rent was 
boarded and the British Lion’s beard was pulled; but to 
follow up this misplaced exploit by snubbing Colonial Go- 
vernors, and endangering continually a needful and desirable 
peace, while leaving Alabamas and Floridas to roam the seas 
unmolested—this is not precisely the way in which public 
applause is won. 


The French in Mexico; They Capture Puebla. 

Having from time to time expressed our belief that the 
French expedition would achieve its aim, the news, which 
reached us on Monday last by way of Havanna, did not take 
us altogether by surprise. Not so with our American neigh- 
bours, not without reason irritated by Louis Napoleon's auto- 
graphic declaration, that one of his purposes in the invasion 
of Mexico was to put a check upon the model Republic. They 
therefore, almost without exception, have magnified the 
French losses, and exalted the Mexican defences, and worked 
themselves and driven their readers into the conclusiory, that 
ignominious retreat and abandonment of the enterprise on the 
part of the invaders was a mere question of time. He would 
have been deemed a rash man, this day fortnight, who had 
Ventured®to predict that General Forey would be master of 
Puebla, before General Grant was master of Vicksburgh. 
Fate however has decreed otherwise. ‘The assault on Vicks- 
burgh has subsided into a siege; whereas on the 17th ult., 
after sustaining another assault, General Ortega, the Mexican 
General-in-Chief at Puebla, surrendered the city to the French 
forces, and with it himself and the garrison, numbering about 
17,000 men. Unless there has been the most persistent exag- 
geration touching the Mexican resistance up to that date, and 
making all allowance for the habitual valour and military 
skill of their opponents, it is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that Gallic gold in this case has aided Gallic steel. 


The Nile; Anglo-Indians; the Dead Brought to Life. 
Papers of late date fully confirm the statement, made two 
or three weeks ago, to the effect that Captain Speke and Mr. 
Grant, in their arduous journey from Zanzibar to Khartum, 
had solved the interesting geographical problem of the source 
of the Nile. We do not however propose to enlarge at length 
upon the fact, being mainly content to invite the reader’s at- 
tention to an article concerning it, copied elsewhere from the 
columns of the London Jimes. In a scientific point of view 
the achievement will not bear comparison with that other no- 
table feat of this age of enterprize—the discovery of the 
North-West Passage in the Arctic Seas—though, as an in- 
Stance of undaunted perseverance, it claims the admiration of 
the civilized world. It may be remarked also that the success 
of Captain Speke affords another signal proof of the excel- 
lence of that Anglo-Indian training-ground, which has so 
largely developped heretofore the martial prowess and resolute 
ability of our countrymen. Like Captain Burton—whose jour- 
ney to Mecca stands almost unrivalled, in its kind, among 
audacious undertakingy—the travelled hero of the day served 
his apprenticeship in the enervating climate of Hindostan, 
being an officer of a Bengal Native Infantry regiment. And 
& few words may perhaps not be out of place, in the endea- 
Vour to explain why it is that, from amid the thickly-strewn 
British graves of the East, men spring up, in civil as in mi- 


the subject, as it deserves to be treated, would require more 
space than we can command; we can but briefly suggest two 
or three of the prominent causes that occur to us.—In the first 
place then, the ordeal both mental and physical, that is un- 
dergone by hundreds of adventurous youths who flock an- 
nually to the shores of British India, is searching and severe. 
It probes to the quick, and either nerves or ruins the con- 
stitution both of mind and body. The spectacle of associates 
smitten down right and left by local diseases, suddenly and 
swiftly and in ghastly numbers, has in frequent i a 


by a prince and hired ruffians, and that a soldier of fortune, one 
Captain Lagardére, adopts the infant child of the deceased, and 
swears to avenge his murder by killing every one of the assassins. 
In the three acts that follow, your mind will become helplessly 
but pleasantly idiotic, in tracing the plots and counterplots of La- 
gardére, on the one side, friend of virtue, and Gonzagues, on the other 
side, representative of vice. In the end, however, you will be 
comforted to learn that the gallant Captain keeps his word—and 
ought, like Bob Acres, to keep his private grave-yard—since he 
slaughters all offenders, in a perfectly ruthless fashion. This is the 





sobering effect ; while on the other hand it also drives not a 

few into a life of high excitement, and into luxurious indul- 

gences which cut short many a career. Hence it is that our 

East India service abounds, probably more than any other, in 

men who, like the Lawrences and Herbert Edwardes, add 

earnest piety and an unceasing sense of duty to those other 

noble qualities that give them name and fame ; hence, too, the 

Joe Bagstock of Dickens finds his prototype among the 

Anglo-Indians. And this sifting of character, this conse- 

quent separation of the tares from the wheat, is brought about 
at a far earlier period than in the ordinary European routine; 

men still at early age, if occasion offer,distinguish themselves,or 
sink into self-indulgent obscurity. Again, from the nature of 
the country and other necessities of its government, young 
men are thrown often and soon into isolated positions, wherein 
they are called upon to determine and to act for themselves. 
Hence decision and self-reliance; hence the comparative 
readiness, with which heavy responsibilies are assumed 
and daring steps essayed. There is no one to con- 
sult, no one to criticise—Again, there is ample and 
difficult work to be done; and doers, able at once and willing, 
are eagerly sought, and when succeseful are brilliantly re- 
warded.—Add to this, that constant residence among races 
assumed, and not altogether without justice, to be inferior, 
engenders the habit of command.—Even such causes as these, 
thus slightly and hastily indicated, may serve to show why it 
is that Great Britain has reason to be proud of so many of her 
sons, who have been schooled on a soil and under circumstan- 
ces that, to the casual observer, would appear altogether un- 
promising. Knowing something personally of the East 
and the manner of life there, we are not surprised at Captain 
Speke’s little outburst of manly pride, in his letter from Khar- 
tum to Sir Roderick Murchison: “I said I would do it, and 
I have done it.” 
Some months ago, it was announced with ominous formality 
that Mr. John Petherick, British Consul for the district of 
Soudan, had been drowned in the White Nile by the upset- 
ting of a boat, together with his wife and a fellow-traveller. 
It is grateful to close this little chapter of African news with 
a flat contradiction of that report. The Captain received the 
congratulations of the Consul, at Gondokoro, on the 23rd of 
February last. 


—_—_————— 


Drama. 


“The Duke’s Motto,” produced on last Monday evening at 
Niblo’s Garden, has amply fulfilled the general anticipation con- 
cerning it, excited by reports from England. It proves to be a 
romantic and deeply interesting drama, in which extravagant char- 
acters and startling incidents are adroitly blended to illustrate an 
improbable plot. It is comprised in a prologue and three acts. 
Its scene is laid in Paris and on the Spanish frontiers It intro- 
duces numerous persons, and it keeps them in a state of peculiar 
activity—till, at various times and under various astonishing cir- 
cumstances, they are mostly reduced to a passive state, by the 
strokes of sudden death. These persons are princes, lords, ladies, 
retainers, bandits, &c., &c.—all imagined and employed in the rat- 
tling style of the earlier novels of Dumas. The story, which they 
so abundantly animate, is utterly incredible, though vastly enter- 
taining. It appeals to the fancy and thereby stirs the emotions. 
It is, however, so long and so intricate, that to analyze it here 
would be merely to bore the reader with a tedious narrative of 
bald details. One feels inclined, after seeing it, to say with Cas- 
sio, after his revel at Cyprus, ‘‘I remember a mass of things, but 
nothing distinctly."’ When the piece was first produced at the 
London Lyceum, last January, under the management of Fechter, 
a printed account of its plot, written by Mr. Brougham, was sup- 
plied to the audience. Thus fortified, it was believed that John 
Bull would ahandon himself recklessly to the vagaries of Gallic 
fancy. I dare say many a stolid Briton was agreeably dazed on 
that occasion. The piece was splendidly successful, as it had been 
before, at the Porte Saint Martin, in Paris, and as it is now, at 
Niblo’s. Mr. Wheatley has put it upon the stage with a tasteful 
splendour of scenery and costume, that should win the warmest 
praise from all lovers of the picturesque, while its various charac- 
ters are personated, by himself and his company, with an enthusi- 
astic vigour that almost atones for all defects of style. No new 
piece produced within many seasons has taken so sudden and so 
strong a hold upon popular favour. It will undoubtedly have a 
long run. 

Judged on its intrinsic merits, “‘ The Duke’s Motto”’ is not ex- 
cellent as a work of art. On the contrary, it belongs to an ordinary 
class of composition. In conception it lacks originality. It is 
neither grand, rational, nor pathetic; it appeals to neither the imagi- 
nation, the judgment, nor the heart. Its materials are identical 
with those in common use among scribblers of cheap romance. 
To this, however, it is superior, in the respect of adroitness and 
brilliancy of treatment. It does not represent real life, nor does 
it idealize according to the law of legitimate tragedy and comedy. 
It is simply an ingenious blending of improbabilities, addressed to 
fancy and the love of the marvellous. M. Feval—the author of the 
orginal play, Ze Bossu—is certainly a very clever writer. He has 
so deftly fashioned these romantic materials, that the illusion of 
his drama is perfect. Once yield to its spell, and you are hurried 
away on aswift and tumultous tide ofaction, enthralled and delight- 
ed. But you must not question the nature of this effect. Enough 
that you enjoy. I counsel you togoand do so. In the prologue to 





bst: of the piece; and the fact that it has given pleasure to 
multitudes in three great cities of the world is only another proof 
that a strong love for the marvellous and the sensational under- 
lies and controls public taste in matters of literature and art. 

It was the opinion of worthy Mr. Hardcastle, in the comedy, 
that the age in which he lived had formed a conspiracy “to turn 
sense and discretion out of doors.’’ The splendid success of such 
a play as “‘ The Duke’s Motto” is one among many tokens that 
the present is not unlike the age of Mr. Hardcastle. In saying 
this, I intend no disparagement of the play. It is, of its kind, 
good. The dramatic effects, admirably arranged by M. Feval, 
have been accurately reproduced by Mr. Brougham, who has taken 
but few liberties with the French original, and those under the 
sanction of the French author. The literary part of the work has 
also been performed with taste and skill. Buta play may be ex- 
cellent of its kind, and very pleasing to the multitude, without 
being a great play—just asa pulpit politician may be very fluent, 
and very satisfactory to a religious mob, without being a man of 
brains. This isa point which those, who pride themselves on 
being practical, and who measure all things by the standard of 
what is called ‘“‘ success,” do not justly appreciate. Occasion- 
ally, therefore,—when applause and wealth are being won, in large 
measure, by persons and by works of intrinsically small merit— 
it is advisable to suggest that such persons anc such works do not 
precisely realize the perfection that is possible to genius and to 
art. The suggestion will not, of course, be acceptable to the great 
persons themselves, nor to their numerous admirers. It is never- 
theless true that, as between individuals and works that are ‘‘ ca- 
viare to the general’’ and those that are not, the former are, inva- 
riably and in all respects, superior to the latter. 

This point is one which might be illustrated at length. Those, 
however, who understand delicate distinctions in criticism, will 
not require its illustration. The success of ‘“ The Duke's Motto” 
is signal and genuine; but the play is not therefore one of sur- 
passing excellence; nor—for the good of the stage—is it desirable 
that its kind should greatly prosper. Although 

A little nonsense, now and then, 

Is relished by the wisest men, 

yet large quantities of trash, taken regularly, might eventually 
overtask the digestion even of the foolish. 

A general word of praise is due to the ladies and gentlemen who 
performed the leading parts in this drama. Mr. Wheatley’s La- 
gardare is certainly the most ambitious, and, in some respects, the 
most powerful per tion of ch ever given by him in this 
city. It is bold, earnest, full of life. These areits merits. Its de- 
fects seem to arise from the actor’s lack of imagination—by which, 
and by which only, dramatic situations can be made available to 
thrill the spectator—and of the skill to delineate emotion with de- 
licacy. But, though cold and methodical in scenes of romance and 
tenderness, My. Wheatley is entirely adequate to scenes of im- 
petuous action; his performance therefore makes up in spirit 
for what it lacks in grace and feeling. 

The ungrateful part of Gonzagues is undertaken by Mr. Shewell, 
who labours, with intellect and well-dissembled feeling, to depict 
such a villian—seldom seen upon the stage—as might really pros- 
per in the arts of deceit. The performance is good, and is emi- 
nently creditable to a studious and ambitious actor. Mr. Collins 
plays—but rather stifly—Brougham’s part, Carrickfergus, an Irish 
soldier of fortune, introducing a couple of Irishsongs. Mr. Collier 
and Mr. Kingsland are satisfactory representatives of the Regent 
and the Hunchback, and Mr. Lamb, as Feyrolles, is quaintly comic, 
after his custom. The leading female ch sare , with 
taste, by Madame Ponisi, Mrs. Allen, and Mrs. Jordan. The bur- 
den of the acting, however, rests upon Mr. Wheatley, and the 
honours of the piece are carried off by him. 

Nothing especially novel attracts attention at the other thea- 
tres, unless, perchance, it be the new version of Mosenthal’s 
“Deborah,”’ first played at the Winter Garden, on last Saturday. Its 
author, Mr. L. C. Pray, has done adequate justice toa difficult task. 
His play is one of genuine literary merit, and of commensurate 
dramatic power. In construction and incident it adheres closely 
to the original, though not so closely as might be desired. Its lan- 
guage is always correct, and sometimes beautiful. It has been 
handsomely put upon the stage of the Winter Garden, and several 
of its characters have been particularly well played. Mr. L. P. 
Barret, as Joseph, represented the lover of Deborah, with intense 
feeling and charming delicacy. Mr. A. H. Davenport, as Reuben, 
acted with unusual earnestness and fidelity to nature. Mr. Jamie- 
son made the most he could of The Schoolmaster, and considerably 
more than the author intended. The part of Deborah was at- 
tempted by Miss Catherine Selden, who—though exhibiting gleams 
of talent—sueceeded only in illustrating anew that zeal may out- 
run discretion, and that ability does not always accompany ambi- 
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tien. MERCUTIO. 
Facts and PFaucices. 
Inte! ce from Utah up to the 10th of May has been re- 
ceived. e Grand Jury for the U. 8. District Court adjourn- 


ed without taking any action in the matter of Brigham Young’s 
arrest fer polygamy ; the whole subject was treated as a matter 
for jest ! e read in the Deébats that the Queen has 
just sent to M. Guizot a magnificent copy of the speeches of 
her husband. The volume is bound in morocco, and upon 
the page preceding that of the title the Queen has written 
with her own hand, “ To M. Guizot, in memory of the best of 
men, and with the expression of gratitude for the sincere hom- 
age he has rendered to him ; from his unhappy widow, Vic- 





toria.”.—- ——It is publicly stated that Adelina Patti has 
commenced legal action in England for constituting herself a 
Ward in C This is avowedly done, to protect herselt 


from the tyranny of her father and her brother-in-law, Stra- 
kosch, who are said to appropriate all her earnings, and more- 
over to prevent her offer of 








litary life, fitted to grapple with every emergency. To treat 





“The Duke’s Motto” you will observe that a father is murdered 


accepting an o 
from a noble and wealthy young Spaniard. teers 
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English wife is dead. The poet's friends are hereupon getting 
up another appeal for pecuniary aid on his behalf |————Mr. 
Beecher, of Plymouth Church, sailed for Europe on Saturday, 
in the City of Baltimore. A vast crowd of his followers hired 
a steamer, and escorted him down the Bay, with divers fran- 
tic demonstrations ot enthusiastic attachment. Spurgeon 
must look out for a rival. Several most attractive pub- 
lications are announced in London. Among them is “ The 
Ring of Amaris,” a new work in prose, by Owen Meredith. | 
Another poet, Alexander Smith, will publish “ Dreamthrop ; 
a Book of Essays written in the Country.” “ Lost and Saved” 
is the title of a new book by Mrs. Norton. Henry Kingsley’s 
new novel, “ Austin Elliott,” is shortly to be reprinted here. 
Vanity Fair suggests that a Captain may be said to 
be “wrapped up in his profession,” when he “ wears ship!” 
It is recorded with misplaced glee that the Merrimac, 
engaged last Saturday to convey Mr. Beecher and his friends 
to Sandy Hook, actually beat the City of Baltimore. The 
chucklers forget the difference between a light vessel, and one 
loaded with cargo and twenty days’ coal.— Gen. J.C. 
Davis, who recently shot Gen. Nelson, at Cincinnati, is to be 
tried for manslaughter, at the next term of the Louisville (Ky.,) 
Circuit Court. —Sir Thomas Lawrence, after diligent 
research and the expenditure of a large sum of money, has 
ined possession of twelve of the original studies, made by 
J pat da Vinci, for his picture of “ The Last Supper.” | 
These drawings, which are executed in coloured chalks, are of | 
& most vigorous character, and seem to confirm the reputation, | 
for fidelity, of Marco Oggione’s copy. —* Mr. Dion Bou- | 
cicault,” says Vanity Fauir,“has been acting in a new farce 
of his own construction, entitled ‘Jordan a hard road to| 
travel.’ From the moral tone of this production, it is surmised 
that Mr. Boucicault has ‘taken it from the French,’ accord- 
ing to his usual practice. It has not been noticed favourably 
by the London press.” An English paper records 
a foot-race, in which a distance of ten miles was run, in 52 mi- 
nutes and some seconds, as “ the swiftest race on record.” ——— 
A movement is on foot in Great Britain for the fusion of the 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, into one de- 
nomination. Many leading men of the three sects, (Spurgeon 
included) favour the project. The manufacture of al- 
cohol from coal gas has been announced as a recent discovery. 
Its successful prosecution, as a practical and economical 
process, is to compete with, and even supersede, the ordinary 
process by saccharine formations and distillation —--——In 
Switerland they are cutting up the glaciers in order to supply 
more Northern countries with ice. Last winter was warm 
and the ice crop was bad. The or to the late 
Dr. Taylor, ia the Gresham Professorship of Music, has not} 
yet been elected. It is determined that the custom of requir- | 
ing the candidates to deliver probationary lectures before the | 
committee shall be adhered to. Dr. Wyld, Mr. Hullah, and | 
Mr. C. Salaman, are among the candidates, who are very nu- | 
merous. -The N. Y. /ndependent defines the word “ rho- | 
domontade,” to signify “a boastful way of talking,” and says | 
that it was ‘aebeel from Rodomante, a boisterous character in | 
“ Orlando Furioso.” There is no word in use which the Jn-| 
dependent—if we may judge from its tone—is better quallified | 
to define. —A grand trial of steam fire engines, from all | 
parts of the world, is to be made in London in July next, under | 
the patronage of the Duke of Sutherland. The exhibitor of 
the best engine is to receive $1200—that of the second best | 
. Baron Dupin, who saved the life of the first Napo- 
leon, by seizing the uplifted arm of the assassin Stabs, at | 
Scheenbrunn, died at Paris in May. The Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Cullen, has issued a letter to “ Con- | 
fessors” of his diocese, denouncing fr y and secret so- 
cieties.” An ing time-taker has been invented. | 
It is asmall card,on the face of which hangs a weighted | 
string. ‘The card is so figured that, by holding it in the sun- 
shine, a bead on the string will indicate the solar time. It is 
said to be the cheapest time-piece that ever was devised. 
————A new singer, Mademoiselle Yradier, daughter of the 
well known composer, Sefior Yradier, was lately announced 
to sing in opera, at H. M.’s Theatre, London. Pending the 
fulfilment of her engagement, however, the young lady got 
married, and her services were thus lost to the operatic stage. 
It was the case of a (Celtic) star, setting before it had arisen. 
An old man at Providence, R. 1, when seemingly in 
perfect health, went to Newport and ordered his coffin. Its | 
delivery was delayed a few days, to his great er It) 
came at last, however, and he immediately died. Such cases 
of presentiment are not uncommon.———Brigham Young’s 
cotton-growing experiment, at Deseret, has succeeded very 
well. »veral tons of cotton are exported thence, this season, 
for an Eastern market. The experiment was commenced 
only a year or two since. A recent writer, comment- 
ing on “ long wars,” remarks that “the Thirty Year's War 
reduced the population of the country by two thirds, perha 
even by three quarters, and so lowered the survivors in 
morals, arts, education, and political condition, that they were 
thus thrown two centuries behind their English kinsmen.”—— 
By recent act of the Pennsylvania Legislature, it is unlawful 
for any ironmaster, foundryman, collier, factoryman, or com- 
pany, or their agents, to pay their employees, wholly or par- 
tially, in printed, written, or verbal orders. Violation of this 
law is declared to be a misdemeanour, punishable with fine and 
imprisonment. The turnip crop in England has been 
largely augmented by the use of “ superphosphate of lime,” 
which causes so rapid a growth in the first stages of the plant, 
that it speedily assumes the rough leaf and thus avoids the 
destructive attacks of the fly. The fact is a useful one for 
farmers to remember. An interesting discovery has 
- been made in the archives of the Count of Altamira, at 
Jalencia, Spain. The thing discovered is an epistle in verse, 
by Cervantes, directed to Mateo Vazguez, State Secretary of | 
Ring Philip II. It was written by the author of “ Don 
Quixote,” from his captivity in Africa, soliciting intercession 
with the King, in his favour, and that of his companions in 
misfortune. it is described as a composition remarkable for 
beauty of expression and nobleness of thought, and es con- 
taining valuable information about the life of the writer —— 
——aA great Billiard Tournament was opened, at Irving Hall, 
on Monday evening last. In the first game of five hundred 
points, won by Mr. Kavanagh, he made one run of 202 
points, and another of 128. The arrangements are excellent.—— 
——aA remarkable wood-cvt of a fast trotting team is much 
admired in town. In one respectit is unique ; it represents fly- 
ing steeds. There are eight legs; not a single one touches the 
ground! The originals must have been Phaeton’s chariot 
horses. In 1833, Washington Irving recorded the fol- 
lowing impression: “ I see so many elements of sectional pre- 
judice, hostility, and selfishness, stirring and increasing in 
activity and acrimony in this country, that I begin to doubt 
strongly of the long existence of the general Union.” 
——* At Odds,” a novel by the Baroness Tautphcus, author 
of “The Initials,” is attracting much attention just now, and 
is highly commended for merit. 















































The fele to be held at Guildhall in honour of the Prince and 





Princess of Wales, and at which they will be present, has been 
ut off to the 8th of June. The number of invitations will be 
imited to 1,500. The preparations on foot are upon a most 

costly and elaborate scale-————Paris is to be lit by electri- 

city. A new electric light has been invented, one jet of which 
is equal to 2,200 jets of | gas.————At the International Dog 

Show just opened at the Agricultural Hall in Islington, Eng- 

land, the Prince of Wales is an exhibitor, having entered three 

couple of his pack of harriers. At the late sale of Lord 

Stamford’s hunting establishment, at Quorn, General Hood 

bought two horses for the Prince of Wales. They were Ben- 

tinck, for 500 guineas, and The Right Man, for 310 guineas. 

- The Empress of the French has set the fashion of 

having the heads of her carriage horses decked with artificial 

flowers. At last accounts the horses of the Imperial lady wore 
wreaths of lilac. The effect produced is very pretty. 

The brother of the Grand Duke of Baden, who has hitherto 

held command of a Prussian regiment, has just resigned that 

post, stating that he could not longer hold a position under a 

government which had so grossly violated the constitution, and 

introduced absolutism into the country.— It has been pro- 
posed, in one of the Bombay newspapers, to manufacture gas for 
that city,from the bodies of dead Hindoos,which bodies are now 
et | burned. The writer estimated that each body 
would yield two hundred feet of gas !!—————_The Boston 

Gazette of Sunday last announces that, on the Thursday pre- 

vious, “ Boston buried a prejudice.” The occasion was a 

mournful one, doubtless; still it may recur frequently, with- 

out detriment to the Massachusetts stronghold. Atone 
of the clubs in this city, a young man once asked Thackeray, 

“ What do they think of Tupper in England?’ “They don’t 

think of him in England,” replied the great satirist. The 

Prince and Princess of Wales, and Prince Alfred, lately dined 

with Lord and Lady Palmerston, at Cambridge House, Picca- 

dilly. The Prince and Princess have appeared on horseback, 
in the Park. In a case that came before the House of 

Lords on the 21st ult., it is said that the will of Richard I. was 

pases in evidence, and it was stated to contain the earliest 
nown autograph of any of the kings of England. The royal 

signature was a cross, followed by the words “ Le Roy.” 

A terrible catastrophe is reported from Rhodes. The island 

was visited on the 22nd of April by an earthquake, which de- 

stroyed 2,000 houses and some hundreds of people, and co- 
vered the whole island with ashes. Thousands were left 
homeless, and the terror and confusion seem to have bereft 
those left alive of their wits 

—_— > $$$ 


PHILANTHROPY AND CHICKEN-PrE.—The Tribune pub- 
lishes an interesting letter from an officer in the “ Third South 
Carolina Regiment,” who went with one of our regiments to 
Hilton Head, “ an uncompromising negrophobist,” but havin, 
been promoted to the command of a company of black sol- 
diers, now takes an entirely rose-coloured view of n life 
and negro nature. The light which has shined about this mi- 
litary St. Paul seems to have been very far from supernatural. 
Shakespeare has taught us how differently the world in gen- 
eral regards the emotions of a captain and those of a private 
soldier, and we ought not to be surprised to find that a like 
difference exists between the negro as seen by a private sol- 
dier and the negro as seen by a captain. The 7ridune’s con- 
vert takes a more candid and practical view of the enlisted 
negro than anybody who has yet given us his experiences. He 
thinks the negro soldier an excellent institution for the white 
officer. There is no doubt a great deal of truth in this. 

He writes to a friend in New York: “If the men like their 
officers, they will do anything for them. They haye made me 

















|a capital table and some seats, besides a good bedstead, andfas 


for good living there is not an officer of the army who fares 
better than I do. Fresh eggs, sweet milk, fish, and poultry 
are brought in daily by the wives of the black conscripts as 
presents to the officers, and on Sunday a black beauty made 
me a present of a chicken-pie, which was pronounced ‘ splen- 
did.’ Officersin the white regiments cannot procure such 
things for love nor money.” 

Here is plainly a man of sense. He might have listened to 
Miss Dickenson till the crack of doom without being moved 
to compassionate the wrongs or to assert the rights of 
the slave. But a black beauty, bearing gracefully poised upon 
her head Sabbatarian contributions of smoking chicken-pie, is 
a Joan d’Are whom the most obdurate Copperhead cannot re- 
sist. We live in an eminently material age. 

Earl Percy mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings : 
And ancient race and cultured land, 
Palace and park and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild and the Barings. 

Constitutions! principles and the laws of war are well 
enough in their way: but “fresh eggs, sweet milk, fish and 
poultry” are much better. The Scriptures tell us of a certain 
personage who was put into the priest’s house to get a piece 
of bread. Far more profitable is the speculation of those 
children of this world who, taking an “ African commission,” 
have added unto them not only a piece of bread, but daily ra- 
tions of the fat of the land, inexpensive beds and camp stools, 
gratuitous blacking of boots, and the seductive service of sable 
beauties offering chicken-pie. 

The bold buccaneers in the pleasant “Isle of Aves,” of 
whom Kingsley so charmingly sings, were no better off; and 
if these are to be the rewards of “ organizing southern loyalty” 
our only difficulty will soon be to find officers willing to sacri- 
fice philanthropy to patriotism and take service with those 
commonplace white regiments for whom “ neither love nor 
money” can command tresh eggs, sweet milk, fish, poultry, 
camp beds, sable beauty, or chicken-pie.—. Y. World. 





Lecat Tenper Nores.—We mentioned yesterday the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of this district in the case of Meyer 
against Roosevelt, deciding that United States promissory 
notes, usually called “ greenbacks,” are not a legal tender in 
payment of contracts made or debts incurred prior to the pas- 
oye of the act authorizing their issue. ‘ 

his decision will undoubtedly be reversed by the United 
States Supreme Court; but in the meantime, for all practical 
results, it will be made of no value by the following considera- 
tions : 

Suppose a creditor obtains a judgment tor a debt contracted 
prior to the passage of the act. Such judgment can only be 
rendered by our courts for the amount due in dollars and 
cents ; and the relative value of specie and United States 
missory notes cannot be taken into consideration by the court. 
The original debt merges in me ny ye ; and this judgment, 
being obtained subsequent to the act, comes under its provi- 
sions and can be satisfied by United States promissory notes. 
For instance, if the Sheriff sells under such a judgment, he can 


nly sell sufficient to satisfy the ju The pur- 
chaser at the sale ie gay hac me Are Sheriff satisties 
the judgment.—. PY Boeing Post, June 4. 











Obituary. 


Str Cuttme Earpiey Smrru, Bart.—This well-known 
advocate of ey: lical and philanthropic associations dieg’ 
on the 21st ult. He was the son of Sir Culling Smith, Bart, 
by the second daughter and co-heir of Sampson Lord Eard- 
ley. He was born in 1805, and succeeded his father, Sir Cul. 
ling Smith, in 1839. The late baronet married, Tsabe' 
daughter of the late Mr. T. W. Carr, and had issue Eard 
Gideon Culling and other children? Lady Cranworth, wife of 
the ex-Lord Chancellor, was a sister of his wife, who died 
about three years ago. 

At his residence, North Cray Place, Kent, Mr. Western W. 
M.P. for the city of London. He was the youngest son of the lan} 
Alderman Sir Matthew Wood, Bart., who represented the City of 
London in Parliament for twenty-eight years, and brother of Vice. 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. Mr. Wood was returned for the 
city of London in July, 1861. He was in his 60th year.—The Hon, 
F. A. H. Chichester, third son of the late Lord Templemore, aged 
39. He was connected from early life with the Board of Control 
(now the India office).—At Dresden, the Princess Elizabeth of 
Saxony, eldest daughter of Prince George of Saxony.—At Rio 
Janeiro, the Marquis Albuquerque, Minister of Finance.—At Ches. 
hunt, Lieut.-Gen. R. Jones, R.A.—At Paris, on his way home from 
India, Lieut.-Col. Gibbard, R.H.—At Brompton, Lient. Leathart, 
R.N.—At Exmouth, F. H. Somerville, Esq., Capt. R.N.—In Lon. 
don, Capt. Rayley, R.N., of The Elms, Southwold.—Ai Dorking 
Sir Richard Hughes, of East Bergholt, Suffolk, Bart. aged 50" 
At Hammersmith, Capt. J. H. Daniell, late of the 42d Highlanders, 
—At The Cedars, Putney, E. T. M. Tronson, Colonel, late 13th 
(Prince Albert's) Light Infantry.—At Calcutta, Capt. Pedder, of 
Pe nanan —Liset. Colonel Hamley, R.M.—Lt-Gen. Wearing, 


Appointments. 
Vice-Adml Sir C. Elliott is gazetted Governor of St Helena — 
Mr. 0’ mn, Attorney-General for Ireland, is elected M. P. for 
Tralee, v . O'Connell, res. 





Army. 

FILe-Frrmec.—At the close of the recent annual inspection 
of the Civil Service Rifles regiment, by Col. M‘Murdo, Inspec- 
tor-General of Volunteers, at Wimbledon Common, the Col- 
onel made some practical remarks. The extract from his ad- 
dress, that follows, is interesting: “It is most important that 
your file firing should be deliberately done. When you com- 
mence file firing from the right of companies it should not be 
taken up too rapidly, because the object is to oppose and check 
an enemy by a continuous dropping fire carried on deliber- 
ately, and anything like haste is sure to defeat that object. As 
an instance of*the excitement under fire, I may mention that 
I remember once, before we went into the battle of Meanee, 
there was an advanced guard of the 22nd, a few companies of 
about the same strength as you are now. We were getting 
near the enemy, as we believed, because we heard their drums 
beating to arms, though we could not see them. This ad- 
vanced guard, I remember, formed line, and the men got so 
excited at the prospect of immediate battle that when they 
came to a small ditch, three feet wide and three feet deep, to 
my astonishment the whole line opened one tremendous vol- 
ley, and then continued file firing. I rode up to the front to 
see how the enemy could have attacked them there, for I 
knew that they must be a mile and a half off, and I declare 
to > pans on my honour, that I saw only three donkeys and four 
old men getting out of that ditch. Now the men who opened 
fire in this s e way were the glorious 22nd, that an hour 
afterwards foot to foot with the enemy, and fought 2500 
men against 28,000, though unsteadi and want of deliber- 
ation had made them open fire in the way I have described.” 


We regret to notice the death, at Fredericton, N. B., of that 
highly esteemed officer, Capt. Walter G. Hawkins, of the 15th 
Regt.—We read (says the Army and Navy Gazette) in a letter, 
dated Mhow, 24th April, “I regret to inform you of the death, 
this afternoon, of Capt. Gowan, 6th Dragoons; he was killed 
by a tiger at the waterfall near Mhow. Mr. Wallace, of the 
same corps, was with him, and destro the tiger after the 
brute had killed poor Gowan, who will be much regretted, as 
he was a general favourite in his regiment.” The writer adds, 
with careless ease: “ This is the fourth tiger Mr. Wallace has 
bagged this month.”——Col. Pratt, of the 23rd Fusiliers, has 
been appointed to the command of the 101st Bengal Fusiliers. 
——The head-quarters of the 92nd Highlanders have arrived 
at Gosport, from India.——Before 1863 has passed away (says 
the Mofussilite) the head-quarters of H. M. army in India will 
be established at Meerut and Mussooree, for political, strategi- 
cal, financial, and sanitary reasons.——Lt.-Cols. Hamilton, 12th 
Foot, and Hon. F. A. Thesiger, 95th, are gazetted Cols —— 
The usual Spring supplies of arms, ammunition, and military 
stores, are arriving from time to time at the British North 
American ports and stations. 


War Orrice, May 3.—2nd West India Regt: En Ross to be Lt 
w-p, v Edge, dec: En Duthie to be Lt b-p, v Peach, who ret; J 
Barclay Jackson and Beaufort H Vidal, to be Ens, 


Navy. 

The Cossack, 20, goes to the Mediterranean. Capt. Rollard 
was senior Lieut. of the Agamemnon, Lord Lyons’ flag-ship, at 
the attack on Sebastopol onthe 17th Oct., 1854.——The 
Snake, 4, from China, arrived in Plymouth Sound on the 20th 
ult. On the 19th, the Snake experienced a terrible gale off 
Land’s End, attended with heavy seas, one of which struck 
her port quarter, washing away her bulwarks and tearing her 
boom boat from its fastenings, the boat in its fall crushing 
Lieut. Streeten (first-lieut.), who was in charge of the watch at 
the time, and killing him on the spot. Lieut. Streeten was a 
meritorious yo officer, only 24 years of age, and his death 
spread a great gloom throughout the ship.——The Orpheus 
Relief Fund has reached the amount of £2,000.—Admls. Sir 
T. J. Cochrane and Sir G. F. Seymour have been appointed 
respectively Vice and Rear Admls. of the U. K.——The 
Leander, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore Harvey, 
has made a bad start for the Pacific. After being out four 
days from the Nore, she was compelled to putinto Portsmouth, 
to repair her machinery.——The death of Lt.-Gen. Wearing, 
R.M., will advance Col. Holloway, now Col.-Commt. at Ply- 
mouth, to the rank of Maj.-Gen. He will be succeeded by 
Col. Gascoigne, Sec. Comm. at Woolwich. 





ApPpointmMENts.—Capt J F C Hamilton to Zsk.—Comms: Parry 
to Cambridge; Barrow'to Cunberlanad.—Lieuts: Washington, Bor- 
lase, and Booth to Cossack; Waller to Leander; Boulton to Ajaz; 
B F Clark to Esk; Powlett to Columbing J C Best to Orontes; R 
Foster to Marlboroueh; E C Drummond to ; J D Butler to 
Alert; Nott to Sheldrake; E J Church to be Flag-Lt to Rear-Adml 


Dacres; Crohan to Excellent; Brooker to ie Seagate Duirs, 
MD, to M h; Baird to Cossack; Christie to .— Paymas- 
ters: Bone to ; Jags to Esk; Lishman, additional, to 
Pembroke. 
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New Publications. 


Mr. F. W. Christern, from his well-selected stores of foreign 
literature, sends us the original edition, in one volume 12mo, 
of Paris en Amérique, nominally by Dr. René Lefebvre. This 
isa very thin disguise for Monsieur Laboulaye, the real au- 
thor—being in fact a portion of his name. He is a man-of-let- 
ters and a public lecturer in Paris, known for his thorough ac- 
quaintance with these United States, politically and socialiy— 
though he has never visited them—and for the liberal ten- 
dency of his speech and writings. And his ‘new work is a 
yery curious one, instructive and entertaining, though far more 
fitted to make a sensation On French than on American 
ground. The Doctor uses the first person, and imagines him- 
self transported—during a week’s delirious trance—across the 
Atlantic, where he finds his wife and children thoroughly 
Americanized, and where he himself adopts the local manners 
and customs. Under the playful pretence of finding fault with 
every thing around him, and of sighing in retrospection over 
the better management of everything in France, while testing 
every thing by the Parisian standard, he scourges the centra- 
lization, the ubiquity, the meddling, the narrowness, the ar- 
bitrary tone of the Imperial system, satirizing with such out- 
spoken and piquant irony that one wonders the work has not 
been suppressed. At thesame time the Doctor pleasantly and 
good humouredly ridicules those weaker points in the Ameri- 
can national character and habits, that have been over and 
over again seized upon by less fair and less friendly critics, 
who have not, like him, endeavoured to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. But, after all, we repeat that the novelty and 
peculiarity of the work lie in its clever lampooning of the 
Doctor’s Own country, as it is moulded by its present ruler. 
The caricature of American life, though extremely amusing, is 
mainly remarkable when one considers that it is not the re- 
sult of personal observation. 

A version of this book in English has been published by 
Mr. Scribner, done for him by Miss Mary L. Booth, who ap- 
pears to have been inspired to an almost comical earnestness 
in her task, by patriotic motives not very obviously suggested. 
We seldom read Prefaces that commence with, “ At a time 
when; but in this instance we chanced to persevere, and 
found that the Translator was prompted by satisfaction at 
recognizing in Monsieur Laboulaye a writer who could do 
homage to hercountry’s worth. It may be observed en passant 
that his tributes in this line are not unreserved or exuberant, 
being flavoured for the most part with a delicate aroma of sa- 
tire, which perhaps Miss Booth has missed. Indeed the 
Frenchman lets fall expressions, here and there, which are 
singularly mal-d-propos to jubilation over the working of Demo- 
cracy atthe moment. Here aretwoof them, culled at random, 
which strike us as intended to convey to Americans an ex- 
tremely broad hint, that liberal Europeans may sympathize 
with their free institutions generally, without admiring the 
actus! conduct of their government. Into some one’s mouth 
the worthy Doctor puts these words : 

To put liberty in a charter, and despotism in an administration, 
is to walk with the arms and legs tied; all the wit in the world 
would neversucceed in it. 

And again, elsewhere : 

A free nation is a nation where every citizen is absolute master 
of his conscience, person, and property. On the day that, instead 
ot being told of our individual rights, we shall be told of the gene- 
ral interest, it will be all over with the work of Washington. e 
shall be a mob, and have a master. 
The tumultuous throbbing of Miss Booth’s patriotism may 
have blinded her to the prodigious force of these passages; as 
it must have obscured her logical perception, when she in- 
cluded in her Preface the wish that her country may go on 
“glorying in its Republican institutions, and esteeming the 
sovereign title of American citizen above that of all nobi- 
lity, as the lord is above his follower.” One would scarcely 
have expected, from such a quarter, such an ad- 
mission as this that we have italicized—But be all 
this superfluity worth what it may, Miss Booth has in 
the main done justice to her original, being however less 


happy in‘tendering Laboulaye’s Preface, than in the body of 


the work. In the former, missing the sense of a passage, she 
pens a bit of downright nonsense. The author, in allusion to 
his book, says to the reader, “ si tu le comprends, tu en sais 
plus long que Machiavel,” the latter phrase meaning simply, 
thou art more knowing than Machiavel. Miss Booth puts it 
thus: “If thou comprehendest it, thou hast known it longer 
than Machiavel!” To translate well is a very laborious pro- 
cess ; but no difficulty justifies an unintelligible rendering. 





In a new country like this—where scholarship is rare, even 
among professional men of letters, and where extreme sensi- 
tiveness to foreign opinion induces active emulation of foreign 
enterprize—it is no very difficult matter to acquire local repu- 
tation for learning, by the simple expedient of fastening edito- 
rial fangs upon some old English author, and by reprinting 
his books with much preliminary flourish of book-peddling 


trumpets. This practice, fostered by the protecting care of 


divers mutual admiration societies, in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, has been carried already to a most pernicious 
extent, enabling many pretentious persons to flaunt in the 


colours of cheap celebrity. It seems to us that the success of 


Such a system degrades the literary profession in this country, 
and tends to discourage original, creative enterprize, and in- 
dependent habits of thought. We remember several reprints, 


of recent date, any one of which might be cited to illustrate 
these remarks. A comparatively innocent offender, of this 
class, is an edition of Good Thoughts in Bad Times, published 


justly prized for its piety, its wisdom, its quaintness, and its 


familiar one to all readers of earlier English literature, and is 


occasional humour. Like many other over-rated works of the 

past, however, it is marked by blemishes. Its thought is oc- 

casionally trivial and tedious, and it is sometimes expressed 

in awkward language. But flaws in old writings seem gene- 

rally to be regarded with that sort of sentimental reverence 

which is inspired by weather stains on old ruins, or cracks in 

old pictures. We all know that bits of Sphinx-like expression 

occur, here and there, even in the works of Shakspeare him- 

self; but who ventures to regard them otherwise than as 

something akin to Delphic oracles? Let then the mantle of 
reverence shield the defects of the Rev. Thomas Fuller, D.D., 

worthy man, original writer, and true minister of God! We 

merely wish, in calling attention to this new edition of his 
“Good Thoughts,” to comment on the fact that it has, in a 

small way, been wrested to the service of the cause of Mutual 

Admiration. It is dedicated, “ by the publishers,” to Mr. W. 

C. Bryant, on the ground that our contemporary of the Hoening 
Post is “the life-long defender of impartial liberty.” This 
appellation Mr. Bryant may possibly deserve, though we 
certainly see no evidence of it in the columns of his news- 
paper ; but we fail to see wherefore—for this reason, or for 
any other—the publishers in question have assumed to asso- 

ciate his name with an English work over which they have 
no rightful control. Others may possibly discern, in this 
proceeding, a peculiar fitness and courtesy. To us it seems a 
specimen of injustice and bad taste, not to say impertinence. 
Those who examine the volume will notice that Fuller’s own 
dedication of his work is crowded into a subsidiary place, in 
order that the place of prominence may record that ad- 
miration which the Boston publishers feel for the New 
York editor and poet. It only now remains for Mr. Bryant 
to prepare an edition—of the poems of Waller, let us say, who 
was somewhat given to the intercourse of flattery—and dedi- 
cate it to the Boston publishers. The measure of mutual 
admiration would thus be pleasingly filled. 

It should be mentioned that the brief editorial preface 
to this edition of “Good Thoughts” is modestly and appro- 
priately written, and that the typographical execution of the 
work is superb. 
It is a favourite boast with Americans that they are “ mak- 
ing history,” and making it “ very fast.” We are inclined to 
think—considering the events that are happening around us, 
and considering, also, the numerous narratives of those events 
that are sent forth trom the press—that this boast is, in a 
double sense, well-founded. Whether, as to the matter of con- 
duct, it be creditable to the great American people that it has 
made such a history as that of the last two years, is not for us 
to determine; but, as to the matter of writing this history, 
there can be no doubt that Americans have acquitted them- 
selves most creditably. At the South, and at the North—but 





people, have been widely scattered from the busy press; so 
that, at last, contemporaneous American literature has come 
to be little more than a record of contemporaneous 
events. Prominent among these ‘narratives—as well by 
magnitude of design as by faithfulness of execution—is The 
Rebellion Record, edited by Mr. Frank Moore, and published, 
in this city, by Messrs. G. P. Putnam and C. T. Evans. This 
work was commenced on December 17th, 1860; and the five 
volumes already published—averaging some five hundred 
pages each—tell the story of the Civil War, from that date to 
the 9th of October, 1862. The plan of the Record is compre- 
hensive and felicitous; and it is but fair to say that the work 
has been executed in a conscientious and impartial spirit. 
Each volume, of the five that we have examined, contains an 
unbroken diary of events ; a collection of documents, civil and 
military, chronologically arranged; a selection of war verses 
and of miscellaneous incidents; twelve engravings of current 
celebrities, North and South ; and a variety of useful maps. Each 
volume, moreover, is furnished with a Table of Contents, and 


reference. The diary is written in a suitably sententious style ; 
and it is evident—alike from what he has written, and from 
what he has preserved—that Mr. Moore observes keenly, and 
labours hard to reflect in his pages “the very age and body 
of the time.” Future historians will find that he has saved 
them a world of trouble. To these, indeed, his Record will be 
all the more precious, since—though Northern in political tone 
—it represents North and South, in an almost equal degree, 
and chronicles events without attempting to discussthem. It 
is, in brief, a meritorious and praiseworthy enterprize ; and all 
readers, who desire unprejudiced annals of this distressing 
war, will find it the nearest approach to their ideal. Volume 
sixth—shortly to be published—will complete the record to 
the present month of June, and will, we doubt not, vie with 
its predecessors in excellence, though filled as it must be— 
considering its melancholy subject—with some 


of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever blotted paper. 


In appropriate companionship with the soft winds and fra- 
grant roses of June comes a new volume of the Life of Wash- 
ington Irving. On previous occasions we have alluded to this 
work in terms of praise. It is—as doubtless our readers are 
aware—written by Irving’s nephew, Mr. Pierre M. Irving, and 
is published by Mr. G. P. Putnam, of this city. Two volumes 
have been, during many months, in circulation. The present 


dress, and, like them, thickly crowded with those pleasant 
nothings that make up the sum of domestic life. Those who 





by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. The work is a 


chiefly at the North—all sorts of narratives, by all sorts of 


an Alphabetical Index—indispensable auxiliaries to a book of 


is volume third—uniform with its predecessors in luxury of 


pathise with refined humour, graceful fancy, delicate taste, 
and all the attributes of a gentle and loving character—can- 
not fail to be charmed with even the most trivial memorials 
of his private life. His biographer has, from the outset, in- 
cluded in this memoir many unimportant details; but a good 
biography should not overlook commonplaces; and Mr. 
Pierre Irving deserves credit ‘for having allowed his subject 
as it were to exhibit itself. The three volumes he has thus 
far prepared consist mainly of his uncle’s Letters, which are 
chronologically arranged, and are connected by suitable narra- 
tive and comment. The entire picture is very pleasing, and 
may be contemplated with satisfaction, alike to the eye and the 
heart. In the volume just published, the story is continued 
from 1832 to 1847, in which latter year Irving attained his 
sixty-fourth birth-day. This period in his career was un- 
equally divided between literary labours at home, and diplo- 
matic pursuits at Madrid, whither he was sent, as U. S. Minis- 
ter to Spain, in 1841. In this account of fifteen years of a busy 


life, the peaceful atmosphere of elegant literary labour mingles 
pleasantly with romantic airs 
From where our castles are, 
In sunny Spain. 
Irving wrote a good deal during this period, and his biogra- 
pher has given a very interesting inside view of those literary 
labours. The volume is, moreover, rich in epistolary relics of 
divers persons, distinguished in authorship. A charming let 
ter from Dickens—which we subjoin—testifies at once to his 
admiration for Irving, and to his own delightful geniality of 
nature, and joyous grace of style. It was written in 1841, in 
reply to one in which Irving had expressed “ his delighted in- 
terest in the story of ‘ Little Nell’ :” 
“ My Dear Sir :—There is no man in the world who could 
have given me the heartfelt pleasure you have, by your kind 
note of the 13th of last month. There is no living writer, and 
there are very few among the dead, whose approbation I 
should feel so proud to earn. And with everything you have 
written, upon my shelves, and in my thoughts, and in my 
heart of hearts, I may honestly and truly say so. If you could 
know how earnestly I write this, you would be glad to read 
it—as I hope you will be, faintly guessing at the warmth of 
the hand I autographically hold out to you over the broad 
Atlantic. 
“TI wish I could find in your welcome letter some hint of 
an intention to visit ~4 I can’t. I have held it at 
arm’s length, and taken a bird's-eye view of it, after reading it 
& great many times, but there is no greater encouragement in 
it this way than on a microscopic inspection. I should love 
to go with you—as I have gone, God knows how often—into 
Little Britain, and Eastcheap, and Green Arbour Court, and 
Westminster Abbey. I should like to travel with you, outside 
the last of the coaches, down to Bracebridge Hall. It would 
make my heart glad to compare notes with you about that 
shabby gentleman in the oilcloth hat and red nose, who satin 
the nine-cornered back parlour of the Mason’s Arms; and 
about Robert Preston, and the tallow chandler’s widow, whose 
sitting room is second nature to me; and about all those de- 
lighful places and people that I used to walk about and dream 
of in the daytime, when a very small and not over-particular- 
» Oy segee boy. Ihave a good deal to say, too, about 
that dashing Alonzo de Ojeda, that you can’t help being fon- 
der of than you ought to be; and much to hear concerning 
Moorish legend, and poor, unhappy Boabdil. Diedrich 
Knickerbocker I have worn to death in my pocket, and yet 
I should show you his mutilated carcass with a joy past all 
expression. 
“T have been so accustomed to associate you with my plea- 
santest and happiest thoughts, and with my leisure hours, that 
I rush at once into full confidence with you, and fall, as it 
were naturally, and by the very laws of gravity, into your 
open arms. Questions come thronging to my pen as to the 
lips of people who meet after long hoping to do so. I don’t 
know what to say first, or what to leave unsaid, and am con- 
stantly disposed to break off and tell you again how glad lam 
this moment has arrived. 
“My dear Washington Irving, I cannot thank you enough 
for your cordial and generous praise, or tell you what deep 
and lasting gratification it has given me. I hope to have 
many letters from oy: and to exchange a frequent corres- 
mdence. I send this to say so. After the first two or three, 
P shall settle down into a connected style, and become gradu- 
ally rational. 
“ You know what the feeling is, after having written a letter, 
sealed it, and sent it off. I shall picture you reading this, and 
answering it before it has lain one night in the post-office. 
Ten to one that before the fastest packet could reach New 
York I shall be writing again. 

“Do you suppose the post-office clerks care to receive let- 
ters? Lhave my doubts. They get into a dreadful habit of 
indifference. A postman, I imagine, is quite callous. Con- 
ceive his delivering one to himself, without being startled by 
a preliminary double knock ! 

“ Always your faithful friend, 
“ CHARLES DicKkENs.” 





NEW MUSIC. 

The war does not interfere with entertainments, nor with the 
enterprize f those who cater for the public. Messrs. Oliver Dit- 
son and Co., of Boston, have lately sent us a new Ballad, “I 
Think on Thee,” and several Piano Forte compositions of various 
merit, thus entitled : 

“ Light Heart Mazurka,” by E. T. Baldwin; “ Cricket Polka,” 
b Wee Withers, Jr. ; ‘‘ Consolation,” by H. Daum; “ Forest 
Flowers,” by Albert H. Fernald: and “ Diamantina Polka,” by 


Giaquinto. 
Hine Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1863, 
According to promise, we select from various English 
journals a few notices of prominent works. 

First, let us see the picture that holds the place of honour in 
the large room. This is “ Lucrezia Borgia” (130), by Mr. El- 
more, R.A., and is a work of very high order. This modern 
Semiramis (for such is the character which poets, novelists, 
noters have in these days to attribute to her) 
stands concealed by a curtain from her intended victim, and 





is attended by a bravo (and paramour’) whose face is a brief 
record of and crime, and bespeaks him a fit agent for 
the deed w stiletto in hand, he is eager to be doing. She, 





admire Irving, however—and all must admire him, who sym- 





tiger-like, stays his arms, and seems to sug- 
gest that the little phial she holds in her hand will furnish her 
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vengeance with a more secret and a more lengthened gratifi- 
cation. The beautiful head, with rich brown hair, perfect 
features, and stately form royally draped with crimson velvet, 
are in powerful and even painful contrast with the sullen 
cruelty and merciless determination of the expression. Mr. 
Elmore has here produced a work which, in the technical as 
in the higher qualities of his art, will more than maintain his 
high reputation. 

Ate, Phillip, R.A., never fails to please by the unaffected 
manliness of his sentiment and by his rich and vigorous colour- 
ing. In“ Aqua Bendita” (23), a gipsy girl receives from the 
hand of a Christian child the holy water which one of her 
race may not take for herself. e Spanish mother, who 
helps her child to do the charitable deed, has more of human 
kindness than sentimental beauty in her countenance, and, as 
usual (at least in Mr. Phillip’s pictures), takes the lead of her 
loutish husband, who neither assists nor objects to the per- 
formance. In his other picture, “The House of Commons, 
1860” (67), he has won a victory over very difficult materials. 
The portraits (in which individual character is well marked) 
will be easily recognized, and the just —— given to 
the statesman whom we have so lately lost lends to the pic- 
ture a solemnity of which there is some need, to correct the 
triviality of here and there a too eo member of the Le- 
gislature. The prevailing dullness of costume, warmed with 
a crafty and almost imperceptible brown, is relieved by the 
green chair of the Speaker, the splendour of the mace, and by 
the other acvessories of the table. 

No one in these times can equal—and few in any time hav 
surpassed—the veteran Stanfield in the peculiar line where 
he has chiefly won his fame. Who ever more interested you 
in a ship, seemed to give it personality, and engaged your 
feelings fe its welfare? Or who ever studied with better re- 
sult the motion of deep seas, or with truer pencil drew the 
form of its waves? This wasalways his merit. But among his 
earlier works it was rare to find one where the smoothness of 
the handicraft did not overbalance the spirit of the piece, 
where your interest in the subject was not a little jostled by 
a recollection of the paint-box. Within these few years this 
is changed, and, however paradoxical it may at first appear, 
it is, nevertheless, true that he has never been so truly great 
a» since age has somewhat impaired the vigour of his hand. 
Age a | have robbed the hand of some of its facile power, 
but has brought more than compensation in a keener percep- 
tion, and a more delicate and suggestive realization of the 

truths of nature. These remarks are applicable to all 
he pictures exhibited by him this year; particularly to 
“The San lidefonso Vy to H. M. 8. Defence,” straining at 
her anchors and needing all her cable run out to save her 
from the fate which drove her unanchored consorts on shore. 
Seamen will remember Nelson’s dying order, earnestly reite- 
rated, “Anchor, Hardy, anchor.” Nowise inferior in its sea 
painting is “The Worms Head, Bristol Channel” (371), 
reater, if anything, are the subtle variety of colour and gra- 
Setion of tone, indicating at once the transparency and re- 
flecting power of the water, and the distance which the eye 
travels over. But the “ Worms Head” itself fails to give an 
impression of size, a failure which is often observable in 
pictures representing mountain peaks, as distinguished from 
more massive forms.—<Spectator. 





The pictures in the exhibition which, with all their faults, 
evince the most genuine feeling, with no small power of exe- 
cution, are, in our opinion, those of Mr. F. Leighton, even now 
a young painter, and not of the Academy, but who, some 
twelve years ago, made a sensation with his large fresco-like 
work, “ The Cimabue Procession,” which was purchased at 
once by the Queen. It denotes something like power when 
we see from this painter no less than four pictures. One, the 
“Elijah rebuking Ahab and Jezebel” (382), of the largest 
proportions, with full-length figures; and at least two of the 
others, which are incomparably the finest examples of high 
finish in painting, and unique for the peculiar sentiment of 
colour they possess. These are 429,“ A Girl feeding Pea- 
cocks,” and 406, “ A Girl with a Basket of Fruit.” Colour, in 
its more delicate olian-harp sort of form, seems to be quite 
—_ of Mr. Leighton’s, and we must own ourselves, with 

im, amongst its votaries ; still, there remains that kind of ab- 
stract and invented colour which we recognize as “fine 
colour,” which is much opposed to mere natural effects of 
daylight, and which lends such magnificence and solemnity to 
the works of the old masters, and sometimes to the modern, as 
we saw in Gallait’s picture, “ The Last Moments of Count Eg- 
mont.” This, strange,to say, in Mr. Leighton’s “ Elijah,” is 
exuctly the quality wanting. The draperies offend the eye 
by the large masses of heavy blue, with dull brown and red, 
and the general colouring wants richness and depth of tone. 
But when we come to consider the expression of the pic- 
ture, there is a deur and lofty conception in the figure of 
the Elijah which distinguish the work above any other in the 
Exhibition. The Jezebel and Ahab were, perhaps, intentionally 
made weak figures, to exalt the dignity and impressiveness of 
the Elijah, but this is an artifice which the spectator is apt to 
see through. We notice this point with some regret, know- 
ing that an artist who could paint such a figure as the Elijah, 
might have thrown more expression into the figures of Ahab 
and Jezebel, which appear rather as accessories than as prin- 
cipals in the scene. 

Mr. Millais, A. R. A., has not yet quite given up his pro- 
jenny / for painting sensation pictures, although it is pn 

m his work this year that he has in great measure re- 
nounced his pre- aelite errors in favour of a more natural 
or more healthy and manly, and a less fettered manner. His 
pictures of children studied as they only could be from his 
own, with such delightful feeling for the beauty of childhood, 
are perhaps more remarkable as feats of painting than any- 
thing he ever did; and they have the additional charm of 
being perfectly beautiful for what they pretend to be. We 
have not in these to admire the beauty of some piece of co- 
loured stuff, as in the “ Marianna,” and to overlook the grace- 
lessness of the fi Here we have abundant manipulative 
dexterity in the dress of the little girl listening to her first ser- 
mon (7), brilliant colour and great richness of tone in the 
four children playing at wolf under the piano (498); but far 
beyond these qualities of hand and eye, is the sentiment of 
simple purity and innocence conveyed, and the wonderment 
expressed in the faces and attitudes of these children, so un- 
conscious of our notice, and so entirely absorbed in the mys- 
tery of personating savage wolves. There is a subtlety of art 
required for all this which might certainly be employed upon 
more robust and ruder passages of life, but never more grace- 
fully and sweetly than in these pictures of the poetry of 

d-life. “The Eve of St. Agnes” (287) is painted with 
very considerable care as an embodiment of Keats’ “ Made- 
line,” as she “ dreams awake and sees in fancy fair St. es 
in her bed,” while standing half undressed in the moonlight 
that streams through the window. The tone of the interior 
is sombre, but just transparent enough to be mysterious; and 
the pale light strikes upon the wall, touching everything into 


strange shapes that the imagination conjures into all sorts of 
supernatural thi This was an effect difficult to suggest 
with hard mai | paint, yet it is given, although, it may 
be, with something of the necromancer’s blue light, not quite 
natural to the picture, as suggested by the poet. In another 
respect the artist has not caught the point of the story, in 
forgetting to give Madeline the look of one who sees a vision. 
As she appears in the picture, this is not indicated at all.— 
London Review ‘ 


We close our selections with some of Tom Taylor’s remarks 
on the Portraits, extracted fromthe Times. Often condemned 
as a nuisance, this class of works is so numerous, that it can- 
not be overlooked. 


It is a common remark at the exhibition, or in speaking of 
it, that the portraits this year are more obtrusive than ever. 
Nothing shows the degeneracy of this branch of painting so 
much as the general protest ren the portraits for taking up 
too much space, and forcing themselves too much on the eye. 
Something of this way be due to the subjects. The class of 
people who get themselves, or are got, painted for board rooms, 
are not, a8 a general rule, men of genius, refinement, or grace. 
Fussiness, suppleness, business habits, with a sense of the 
value of trifles, and a varnish of unctuousness over a ground 
of self-importance and love ot power, are often the qualities 
rewarded by the chief places at public dinners, and the com- 
memorative portraits in institutions for business or benevo- 
lence, or that benevolence which is tusiness. Nor are the 
ladies cf fashion, and their fashions, exactly the subjects a 
painter would choose who hoped to interest the public in his 
picture. 

_ Then, even in the most distinguished men and women, there 
is now an habitual suppression of all strong outward expres- 
sion of character, which is, doubtless, unfavourable to the por- 
trait painter. Still, even of the most undistinguished, sordid, 
or shallow faces it may be said, with truth, that if the charac- 
ter of the original were given with insight and power, interest 
would be won to the picture. It is the vulgarity with which 
the regular average portrait-painter now-a-days handles vul- 
gar originals, the trivolity with which he treats frivolous ones, 
the contented common-place hand with which he records 
common-place sitters, his shrinking from all strong assertion 
of the truth, and his feeble effort at the agreeable, that make 
three-fourths of the portraiture in an exhibition a weariness 
and an eyesore. We have shaken off, in most cases, the ob- 
vious meretriciousness which was a legacy of the school of 
Lawrence; it only survives in one or two fashionable lady- 
painters, the men-milliners of the art. There is a certain 
manliness in our male portraiture, due largely to the influence 
of the Scotch school, in which Watson Gordon and his fol- 
lowers have transmitted the masculine method of Raeburn. 
But dullness and shallowness in conception, and a dreary 
monotony of common-place in execution, arrangement, and 
colour, make up the chief impressions of this | acreage of 
dull portraiture. Three-fourths of the pate tse painted 
have no interest for us ; three-fourths of the portrait-painters— 
to judge of their work—are but cultivated mechanics. Re- 
membering what has been—recalling how their portraits are 
among the —— of the greatest painters of all schools 
and times, aelle and Bellini, Titian and Tintoret, Velas- 

uez and Murillo, Durer and Van Eyck, Rembrandt, and Van 

r Helst, Rubens and Vandyke, Hogarth, nolds, and 
Gainsborough,—we are made painfully sensible that in no 
branch of the art has the decline been so greatas in this, which 
seems at first blush to be the one most defiant of decay, as it 
stands in direct and immediate contact with life. The chief 
reason for this, among many secondary ones, we believe to be 
the growth of a trade of portrait-painting, confined to a parti- 
cular set of workmen, who paint nothing but portraits, and 
fall, in most cases, into dullness, deadness, and hopeless com- 
mon-place. Mr. F. Grant’s portraits, with no qualities of 
colour, rise far above the low level we have been tracing, b 
virtue of the painter's good taste and good breeding, ont his 
superiority to the obvious tricks of flattery and frippery. 

* « Quite exceptional among the portraits of the year is 
Mr. H. Lehmann’s head of Madame H. Lehmann (129), a sin- 
gularly solid and lustrous piece of flesh painting with a diaper 
back-ground, showing profound study of Italian models and 
a fine feeling for form; though the execution, with its satin 
smoothness and its tendency to darkness in the shadows, will 
not conciliate English taste. Another portrait by Mr. H. Leh- 
mann, exquisite in the finish both of the head and arms and 
dress, and very valuable here as an example of that highly 
elaborated, almost artificial, academic school of portraiture of 
which we have no follower among our portrait painters, is the 
half-length of Madame Hartmann (129). This portrait, which 
carries elaboration perilously near to artifice and affectation, 
may be usefully compared with Mr. Buckner’s “ Viscountess 
Guillamore” (238). Both works are artificial ; in both the dress 
contests supremacy with the wearer. But in the one culture 
and feeling have enabled the painter to carry his work over 
the shoals on which the other has made shipwreck. Mr. Buck- 
ner's undeniable sentiment of beauty has never been able to 
float him clear of affectation, and he seems content to find 
material for his readiness of hand in the tulle and lace and 
other fal-lals of his fair sitters’ wardrobes. 

In sharp contrast with the man-millinery of this sort of 
work stands the hard-featured Calvinistic rigour of the Scotch 
school, typified in its most uncompromising form in Mr. Mac- 
beth’s full-length of the late Dr. Cunningham, in which we do 
not need the /nstitutes of Calvin open on the table to recog- 
nize the Free Kirk Professor and pillar of the Predestinarian 
faith. 

* * Mr. Lowes Dickinson has a capital full-length of the 
Rey. Charles Kingsley, with those keen blue eyes that wel- 
come the east wind, and that nervous, impassive, fearless 
in which we seem to read the ~~ an sympathetic, 
antipathetic nature of the man, an accompaniments of 
his books as a trout-rod and creel, bespeaking the interming- 
ling of study with sport which befits muscular Christians. 


—_————— 


RESTORATION OF SANTA CROCE. 

The new Fagade of the Church of Santa Croce was uncov- 
ered last Sunday, the 8rd of May, with all the dignified cere- 
monial befitting the completion of a great national work. The 
day chosen for it was the five hundred and seventieth anni- 
versary of the laying of the foundation-stone of the grand old 
church, when on as fair a May morning the consecration took 
place. “Many bishops and prelates,” as Villani relates, “and 
priests and monks, being present, besides the Podesta and the 
Captain” (of the people), “ and the Priori, and all the good ci- 
tizens of Florence, both men and women, with great rejoicing 


and solemnity.” On this occasion, too, there was a ay ng 
thering, not only of Florentines but of “ and for- 
ers,” though the ceremony took place at the early hour of 





8am. The windows and balconies of the historical Piazza 
damask hangings and filled 


before the church were gay with 


face, | doing all that I possibly could myself, Sire, and ki 





June 6 
with spectators; tall national banners fluttered gaily in the 
morning breeze; Prince o and his brilliant suite o¢. 
cupied the royal paleo in front of the church steps, 4 


solemn Te Deum was sung within the church, and the bang 
of the National Guard gave the — in the Piazza, by burst. 
ing into the notes of the Royal March, for the huge canyas 
covering, which had hung before the facade ever since the 
scaffolding had been removed, to drop down and show the 
new marble structure sharply defined against the pure sunny 


sky. 

No small degree of excellence, it may well be believed, would 
have sufficed to satisfy public expectation in the fit clothing 
with marble of the hitherto barn-like brick front of such ¢ 
building as Santa Croce, which has been aptly called “the 
Florentine Westminster Abbey,” though I h a somewhat 
positif and unenthusiastic compatriot indignantly exclaim on 
the morning of the ceremony, that, for the life of him, ke 
“could see no resemblance whatever between the two 
churches!” The success, therefore, which has been achieved 
and the almost universal praise so largely bestowed on the 
completed work reflect the greatest honour on its designer and 
architect, Signor Niccold Matas, who has carried it out with 
such admirable skill in the short space of six years, and at the 
almost incredibly small cost of less than £12,000! It would 
be difficult to persuede any English architect of the possibility 
of constructing such a work for such a sum, nor would it have 
been at all feasible even here, but for the most skilful adapta. 
tion of means to ends, and the most scrupulous integrity and 
well-managed economy on the of the architect. To such 
an extent was this carried by Signor Matas that, with a view 
to save unn expense of transport, all the marble re- 
quired was cut to the exact form and dimensions required at 
the quarry itself, and arrived at Florence ready to be putat 
once into its destined place in the fabric. It would —— 
practical knowledge of one conversant with such works toes- 
timate the amount of labour and skill in calculation needed to 
produce this result. 

For the genius which has conceived the design of the 
fagade,—for the spotless, and, one must needs say, rare in- 
tegrity, with which it has been carried out,—and for the se- 
vere and assiduous labour of superintending ite execution — 
Signor Matas was rewarded with the magnificent stipend of 
two th d six hundred and odd Tuscan lire (equal to some- 
thing less than ninety ye ~ sterling) per annum during the 
execution of the work! On the completion of the facade, 
however, the King has been pleased to mark his satisfaction 
with the work, and his admiration of the rare self-denial and 
devotion with which it has been executed, by conferring on 
Signor Matas the muck-coveted Cross of the Order of Savoy, 
which carries with it a pension of four hundred crowns. 

It has been affirmed and contradicted, and re-affirmed, that 
the first idea of the fagade as it now stands was taken by 
Signor Matas from an ancient pen-and-ink design discovered 
in the archives of the Convent of Santa Croce, in the year 1844, 
when the inundation of the Arno had necessitated their re- 
moval to another building. The drawing was supposed to be 
by Simone del Pollaiuolo, from the fact of its measurements 
coinciding with those of the basement story commenced by 
him, and which had remained untouched from his time to our 
own. Be this story of the origin of the design a fact, or only, 
as some say, “a pious fraud,” put forward to give greater au- 
thority to the modern architect’s idea, it is certain that the 
fagade is in excellent keeping with the interior of the ancient 
edifice, and is stately, severe, and yet rich in its pure marble 
raiment, which yet needs stains and shadowings of time to 
mellow the polished whiteness of its - panelling into har- 
moay, and so to do away with the cavilling of a few grum- 
blers, who raise the parlous objection that it ought not to have 
been fronted with marble at all. The great white panels are 
separated by bands of dark = Prato serpentine, from the 
estates of Cav. Guglielmo de’ Pazzi, and chocolate-red marble, 
from those of the Count della Gherardesca, both gentlemen 
having placed their quarries gratuitously at the disposition ot 
the building-committee. The three dvorways are exceed- 
ingly rich in sculptural adornment, to which all the principal 
sculptors of Florence—Dupré Cambi, Salvini, &c.—have con- 
tributed their quota. The doors themselves are to be a pre- 
sent, and a royal one, from the King. They are to be cast in 
bronze by Signor Papi, from designs by Prof. Santarelli. The 
three marble bas-reliefs over the three doors are yet wanting, 
but their places are temporarily filled by paintings in chiaros- 
curo of the intended subjects. 

The funds for the fagade of Santa Croce have been almost 
entirely raised by private donations. By far the most muni- 
ficent contributor to the work, as well as one of the most in- 
telligent and efficient members of the building-committee, is 
Mr. Sloane, an English gentleman of large property long resi- 
dent in Tuscany. Mr. Sloane’s donation to the work have 
reached the splendid sum of 260,000 Tuscan lire, that is, nearly 
9,000/. English. Nay, this most generous poee of the noble 
work just finished empowered the building-committee to 
draw on him, at any time, for any amount required, rather 
than that the progress of it should be hindered fé@r a single 
day. It is rumoured that Mr. Sloane has offered a still more 
generous donation to the fagade of the Duomo, on the very rea- 
sonable condition that Signor Matas shall design it and be en- 
trusted with its execution. An anecdote is in circulation 
here connected \ ay La ape leted a is — 
repeating. The King, during his late stay orence, paid & 
long vist to the new facade, examined it in detail with 
interest, and, in a subsequent conversation with Signor 
after expressing his admiration at the grand effect of the 
whole fabric and the excellent and solid workmanship of all 
its parts, especially remarked on the extraordinary economy 
which had regulated the _— and asked the architect by 
what means he had been able to compass such results. “ By 





ing clear 

of hun, hangers-on” (mangi was the si cant &n- 

swer, wich might well convey its “ word in season” even to 

the frank and true-hearted ruler who heard it.—Letter from 
, May 5. 


THE SOURCE OF THE NILE DISCOVERED. 


Nearly two thousand — ago a Roman poet availed him- 
self of a hical to give effect to a mythological 
story. He wes describing the confusion produced in the uni- 
verse when the horses ran away with the chariot of the Sua, 
and he stated, as an incident of the panic, that the river Nile 
fled in dismay to the extremities of the earth, and there hid its 
head, “ which,” he adds, “remains hidden to this day.” 
Those verses of Ovid have been read by thousands who, pro- 
bably, never gave much thought to the veritable information 
which they Yet we learn from these few words 
that in the days of Augustus not only was the Source of the 
Nile unknown, which was not at all extraordinary, but that 
the fact of its being unknown was ed as a wonder, which 
is very extraordinary indeed. Why, if we come to think about 
the matter, should the Romans have troubled themselves about 
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the Sources of the Nile? They were certainly no such geo- 
graphers as to be provoked by the obscurity of a ——— 
blem in the science. Their impressions of the earth’s 
and of the distribution of its territories were loose and fanci- 
fal in the extreme. It is a natural thing for us to take an in- 
terest in such @ question, because we believe that we are ac- 
jainted with the configuration of the globe, and are always 
ready to despatch an expedition of discovery to any point un- 
yisited or unknown. e construct maps of the bottom of the 
sea and of the face of the moon, so that it is not surprising we 
should be curious about the course of an African river. But 
why should the Romans, who knew not much more of geo- 
phy than they did of electricity, concern themselves about 


s particular watershed in the mountains of Abyssinia? The} against the 


Nile was a great river, no doubt, and a sacred river, but other 
rivers were as t, and many rivers were sacred. The 
sources of all of them were probably alike unknown, but in no 
case, except that of the Nile, was this highly natural igno- 
rance ever made the subject of observation or explained by a 
special fable. ; 

To understand this anomaly we must go back to early his- 
tory. The Nile was not only a great river, but it was aa 
Egyptian river, and the land of Egypt was not as other lands. 
Jt was the country of wonders, associated by its annals and 
jts antiquities with every form of civilization. With this 
country, too, the Nile was actually identified—in fact, the 
river constituted all the country that was habitable. What, 
therefore, Egypt was to the world, the Nile was to Egypt and 
to the world also—a species of natural marvel. The priests 
of Egypt were learned, they knew that their great river had 
never been tracked to its source, and they communicated this 
information, along with the rest of their learning, to others. 
So everybody who had heard of ongaing had heard of this, 
and Ovid turned the story to account, and his readers accept- 
ed the illustration just as if the source of all the other rivers 


for the first time. Two thousand ladies were presented, and 
the scene was brilliant. The London Observer says: 
“ Her Majesty not being present in person, the ceremonial of 
kissing hands was dispensed with in all presentations at this 
reception. 
“Nothing could exceed the beauty and elegance of the 
dresses worn by the ladies. It would seem that the same feel- 
ing which induced so numerous an attendance had also in- 
spired the display of such magnificence and taste, and was, 
in fact, a continuance of that enthusiasm which hailed the ar- 
rival of the princess in this country. 
“In the beautiful dresses worn there seemed to have been a 
great struggle between the power and influence of fashion 
espotism of precedent and tradition. The airy ele- 
gance of the modern ball dress has, in some unaccountable man- 
ner, become engrafted on the severe stateliness of the court cos- 
tume of the Georgian era. The lightest of fabrics sparkling 
with flowers, or gay with ribbon and brilliant velvet trimming, 
and apparently scarcely — enough to support the ig bee 
ings with which it is adorned, is a great contrast to the old 
fashioned ‘ white satin petticoat’ which is stereotyped in all the 
accounts of the court dresses in former reigns; but so it is, 
and whatever may be lost in magnificence has been more than 
compensated by elegance ard variety. The enormous ampli- 
tude to which modern female costume has extended may have 
had some influence in inducing the change, and those who had 
the fortune to witness the exquisite toilets displayed at 
St. James’s could hardly be brought to acknowledge it to be a 
change for the worse. 
“There were some beautiful displays of lace too costly al- 
most for calculation, com tively speaking. One lady was 
peculiar in wearing a black lace tunic and a white lace flounce 
on the dress underneath it. Plain silks and silver tissues were 
decidedly the mode for the trains. The figured and brocaded 
silks were few and far between, and decidedly old-fashioned. 


of the world had been so eeeuy ascertained that the Nile| Velvet studded with jewels was much worn as a head-dress 
remained a remarkable and almost miraculous exception. To | by the matrons of middle age, but flowers were the favourite 


complete this story let us now add that the very people who 
first published the problem are now the most rejoiced at its 


coiffure of the younger ladies ; these wreaths are high and full 
over the forehead, and are slight round the head. One lady 


solution. The Source of the Nile, it is believed, has been as-| wore a bunch of feathers over her forehead in the same way. 


certained at last by the discoveries of Captain Speke and Cap- 
tain Grant, and the interest taken by the Egyptians .in the 


“ Among the dresses of nearly two thousand ladies, repre- 
senting a very large portion of the rank and wealth of the 


announcement is extraordinary. The viceroy considers that} kingdom, and to whom expense is not of much consideration, 
his reign has been rendered memorable by this success, and | there must necessarily bea general character running through 


the whole population is in a state of excitement at the intelli- 
nce. 

The particulars of the discovery will soon be made known 

to us, but it is one of the curiosities of this most curious sub- 


ject that what has been discovered is simply what might have | round the borders of the train, on the co 


been presumed, or, a8 we may almost say, what had been pre- 
dicted beforehand. As the Nile is ascended a mountainous 
country is reached, and in these mountains the Nile clear] 
originated. That much was known always; and not muc 
more, except the exact point of the stream’s origin 


the whole, but there were necessarily a few of such a peculiar 
and positive character as to be readily distinguished from the 
mass. One dress was trimmed with broad black and scarlet 
ribbons interlaced with each other on the bottom of the dress, 
, and even the 
head dress had the same style of ornament. It was, in every 
sense of the word, distingué. Another lady (we believe the 
Countess of Cork and Orrery) wore a dress of this kind, not 
so prononcé in effect, but more refined in its ensemdle, and alto- 


, can be | gether it was one of the most effective costumes at court. In 


known now. The story told by Herodotus is exceedingly | colours, mauve and magenta seem to have had their day, and 
simple and natural. He says that, as to the Sources of the Nile, | the present favourites appear to be a very light and bright 


he never found any man—either Egyptian, or Libyan, or 


green and a dark blue; but these are not pre-eminent, they are 


Greek—who professed to know where they lay. Thestream, | only rather more prominent than others.” 


he states, had been tracked a long way beyond the confines 


of Egypt, but it was a stream still, and the country above was 





Str Epmunp Lyons.—Amongst the English Generals there 


such a torrid desert that nobody knew anything about it. In| was no one who had given his mind to the enigma which 


later times a professed geographer pl 


the sources of the | went by the name of the “ Eastern Question ;” but Sir Ed- 


Nile, as he might very safely do, in what he called the Moun-| mund Lyons had been for many years engaged in the animat- 


tains of the Moon, and it seems that the final discovery, if ing diplomacy of the Levant. 


such we may really term it, has been made by following the 


route traced out by Dr. Beke not long ago as likely to lead to | constant, and 


Greece, the activity of the 
haps of his mere admirers, had been so 
generated so strong a spirit of antagonism 


Czar’s agents, or 


the desired spot. “ The southernmost limit of the basin of the | in the minds of the few contentious Britons who chanced to 
Nile is determined to be four degrees south of the Equator.” | observe it, that the institutions called “The Russian Party,” 


That, in the words of Sir Roderick Murchison, is the great 


and “ The English ey fa had long ago flourished at Athens ; 


geographical fact now ascertained, and, without entering too | and, since Sir Edmund Lyons had been accredited there for 


nicely into the intricacies of the problem, we think we may | several years as British 


inister, he did not miss being drawn 


add that the discovery does but confirm what was generally | into the game of combating against what was to be apes 


presumed. 


to be the ever-impending danger of Russian encroachment. 


A good deal of our curiosity on this subject has probably | Long ago, therefore, he had been whetted for this strife; and 
come by inheritance. It was natural that the ancient Egyp-| now that the “ Eastern Question” was to be brought to the 
tians should take an interest in the source of a stream which | issue of a war in which he had part, he was inflamed with a 
was nothing less than life to them. It was natural enough | passionate zeal. Resuming at once the uniform and the bear- 


that the inhabitants of other countries should borrow this story 


ing of his old profession, he cast aside—if ever he had it—all 


from Egypt as they borrowed many more, and when a ques-| semblance of diplomatic reserve and composure, and threw 
tion has really been raised and has not been answered for thou- | himself, with all his seaman’s heart, into the business of the 


sands of years, the inquiry assumes a character of importance. | war. 
A problem —— in the earliest ages of man may rea-| Lord 
blem in the generation, | counsels. 


sonably be deemed a great 





lan drew Sir Edmund Lyons into his intimate 
know not whether this concord of theirs was ever 


and we are entitled to take a pride in the achievement of our | put into words, but I imagine that at the least I can infer from 
countrymen which has solved a question so very long insolu- | their actions and from the tenor of their intercourse a silent 
ble. But we do not see that anything turns upon it. We) understanding between them—an understanding that no luke- 
know, it seems, by actual survey that the Source of the Nile | warmness of others, no shortcomings, no evasions, no tardy 
cannot be south of a certain line. We have also reason to sup-| prudence, no overgrown respect for difficulty or peril, should 


pose that a certain 


great lake, 300 miles long and 4,000 feet | hinder the landing of the Queen’s troops on the coast of the 


above the level of the sea, is the true reservoir of thismyster-| Crimea. From the time that Lord Raglan thus joined Lyons 


ious river. But when these facts are 


accepted, they do not, as | to the undertaking he gave it a great momentum. ‘To those 


far as we can discern, conduct us to any further conclusions, | within the grasp of the Rear Admiral’s energy it seemed that 


or affect in any practical way the knowledge which we 
sed before. 


posses- | thenceforth, and until the troops should be landed on the ene- 
here is not even the question of a new route in- 


my’s shore, there could be no rest for man, no rest for engines. 


volved, as there was in the North-West Passage. The Nile is| The Agamemnon was never still. In the painful, consuming 


proved to rise where most 


ple thought it rose, and the es- 


passion with which Lyons toiled, and even, as some 


tablishment of the fact will terminate conjectures on the sub- | imagined, in the anxious, craving expression of his features, 
ject; but the true story is very like that of Herodotus after| there was something which reminded men of a greater 
all. The Source of the Nile is so far up the country, and the | name. 


country is so impracticable, that it is barely possible for a tra- 


veller to get at it. 
There is, however, a prospect opened of another kind. Dr. 


This was the officer who steered the Fury. He carried her 
in so close to the shore that the coast could be reconroitered 
. | with great completeness. The officers came to the conclusion 


Beke assures us that the whole eastern side of the basin of|(a conclusion afterward overruled, as we shall see, by Lord 


the Nile is auriferous, and he considers that gold, which has 


lan) that the valley of the Katscha was the best spot for a 


peopled California and Australia, will some day attract a mo- | landing —Kinglake. 


dern population to the “ Mountains of the Moon.” Then the 


sources of the Nile will be m 





Mr. Spurceon 1n HouLanp.—The correspondent of the 


ous no longer. “ Diggings” 0 
will open up this land of fable, and acountry which no Star, writing from Rotterdam on the 1st inst., says: “ Whilst 
tian ever reached, and which Englishmen have been the first} in England anxiety as to the issue of complications with 


to reveal, will be the common property of every adventurer. 
At any rate, we are 


African geography. If there is anything to be found, we shal 


find it. It concerns us to leave no accessible country unex- | Englishman ! 


plored, for the simple reason that until it is explored we can 
not tell what it may do for us. Discovery terminates 5 


pecu- | paragraph in the Star announ: 


. | America fills everyone’s mind—whilst in the principal states 


ually penetrating into the secrets of | of Europe the Russo-Polish question is agitating all hearts and 


1 | all stock exc Holland has been quietly taken by an 
e left his native shores without giving an 
- | indications of what he was going to do ; for, though a simple 


his departure asa 


ry passenger 
lation, even when it does nothing else, and spares us the loss | on board the Rotterdam steamer from St. Katharine 3 Wharf, 
of time on conjecture and inference. If the intelligence trans- | it gave no inkling whatever of what his object was in 


mitted by telegraph should prove to be as decisive as is pre- | off in that direction. But he came, he p 


he conquered. 


sumed, we shall have accomplished a feat which was too ar- | To be plain, the prophet of the Metropolitan Tabernacle has 


duous for ae Kings in the plenitude of their power. Of) been going on a preaching tour through the principal cities of 


ing 1 
such an exploit we may well be proud, and it will be a source | the Netherlands, and, though Dutch to him is perhaps some- 
of satisfaction as well as credit to us that we have removed | thing more unintelligible than Greek, he has succeeded, not 


from the region of obscurit and doubt a question which had | only in making himself understc 
more ages than we can count.— | thronged to hear him, but in carrying them away captive by 


been fixed in that position 
, May 22. 





Drawixe-Room 


on the 16th ult., on behalf of the Queen, 


HELD By THE Pruxcess oF WALES.—The | period of a week in this country by Mr. 
Princess of Wales held a drawing room at St. James's Palace, go Sactgae: of cay anion ove Lelore m 
representing H. M. | dinary 


by the crowds that 


his extraordinary powers and earnestness. It would take up 
seo seach apace ts dasathe oll that has been done in the short 
mn. Perhaps 
such an extraor- 
on the minds of the church-going Dutch—and 





almost all the Dutch are “church-going”—as he has made. 
Though by far the greater number of his hearers were unable 
to understand — he succeeded in making them see as 
well as hear his discourses. Of course the ladies, young and 
ancient, were fearfully enthusiastic in their admiration ; and, 
had he not been so pee | guarded, who knows whether 
we might not have had another holy alliance somewhat dif- 
ferent trom that of 1814? His portrait is in every respectable 
album in the country. Mr. Spurgeon, in fact, has surprised 
the Dutch, who were not at all prepared for such a display of 
oratorical powers ; and half the people of this country would 
not now at all object if they were annexed to England, provi- 
ded he annexed them. Let Earl Russell, who is so very sa- 
gacious in his choice of instruments t advance the interests 
of Great Britain, take the hint and seek an interview on this 
subject with Mr. Spurgeon. He could do more tor England 
in foreign lands by his zeal, good temper, earnestness, and 
eloquence, than a dozen iron-plated Warriors. Couldn't he 
be usefully employed on a preaching mission to France and 
Austria?’ Another correspondent says that the Queen {of 
Holland) commanded Mr. Spurgeon’s attendance at the palace 
at ten o’clock, and he had an hour's interview with Her Ma- 
jesty. 
SMALL BEGINNING TO A GREAT EsTABLISHMENT.—Fift 

years ago, three benevolent gentlemen met in John Street, Mi- 
nories, animated by adesire to help the orphan and the widow 
in their sore distress and temptation. These three gentlemen, 
Dr. Andrew Reed, Mr. A. Burt, and Mr. J. Lynes, resolved to 
begin their good work by paying down each his fown sub- 
scription, and by inviting the co-operation of other earnest 
men. One of the first to give them help was the late Duke of 
Kent, the father of our Queen. A small house was taken as 
a first “ Home,” and in it were placed three necessitous girls. 
In this humble way was founded the London Urphan Asylum, 
an institution which has rendered extraordinary services to 
the cause of charity for many years; since its foundation, 
nearly 3,000 fatherless children having received food, shelter, 
clothing and education within its walls. These poor orphans 
have been admitted from nearly every county in England, and 
they represent almost every class of the people, from profes- 
sional families down to those of the artisan.— London paper. 








Sir Cotin CaMPBELL.—After serving with all this glory 
for some forty-four years, he came back to England ; but be- 
tween the Queen and him there stood a dense crowd of fami- 
lies—men, women, and children—extending farther than the 
eye could reach, and armed with stran recedent which 
made it out to be right that people who Tad, seen no service 
should be invested with high command, and that Sir Colin 
Campbell should be only a colonel. Yet he was of so fine a 
nature that, although he did not always avoid great bursts of 
anger, there was no ignoble bitterness in his sense of wrong. 
He awaited the time when perhaps he might have high com- 
mand, and be able to serve his country in s sphere propor- 
tioned to his strength. His friends, however, were angry for 
his sake; and, along with their strong devotion toward him, 
there was bred a fierce hatred of a system of military dispen- 
sation which could keep in the back-ground a man thus tried 
and thus known. * ® bad 

A bodily ardour for fighting may be more or less masked 
and hidden ; but he to whom this great passion is wanting is 
without the quality of a general. For warfare is so anxious 
and complex a business that against every vigorous move- 
ment heaps of reasons can forever be found; and if a man is 
80 cold a lover of battle as tu have no stronger guide than the 
poor bal of the arg ts and ter-arguments which 
he add to his troubled spirit, his mind, driven first one 
way and then another, will oscillate, or even revolve, turning 
miserably in its own axis and making no movement straight 
forward. Now it is a characteristic still marking the Scottish 
blood, that often—and not the less so when it flows in the 
veins of a gentle-hearted _—— is seen to fire strangely and 
suddenly at the prospect of a fight. Campbell loved warfare 
with a deep passion; and at the thought of battle his grand, 

face used to kindle with uncontrollable joy. 

“ The b je of Guards will be destroyed ; ought it not to 
fall back?” When Sir Colin Campbell heard this saying, his 
blood rose so high that the answer he gave—impassioned and 
far-resounding—was of a quality to govern events. 

“It is better, sir, that every man of Her Majesty’s 
Guards should lie dead upon the field than that they should 
now turn their backs upon the enemy.” Doubts and question- 
ings ceased. The Division went forward.—Kinglake. 











A TeLecraPpuic Wonper.—The following account of an 
extraordinary French telegraphic invention is given by the 
Paris correspondent of the Star: “The Abbé Cassell’s pan- 
telegraph is taken up by the Government. A ‘project of a law’ 
was recently presented to the Corps Legislatif, which proposes 
that it should supersede the Morse apparatus now in universal 
use. The pantelegraph is one of the greatest scientific won- 
ders of the present day. It is properly enough termed here an 
autograph and automateur. A despatch written at Paris is 
reproduced without the assistance of any clerk at Marseilles 
with the most rigorous fidelity, as is also a portrait, sketch, or 
drawing of any kind. Nor does the Casselli apparatus need 
so great a supply of electricity as that of Morse, and is much 
less affected by the condition of the atmosphere. The Em- 
press has lately had her likeness tel ed to some of her 
friends in the provinces; and, last week, Casselli telegraphed 
a painting of a full-blown rose from the Observatory to the 
bureau of the telegraphic administration. The petals were of 
a beautiful pink colour, and the leaves of an equally good 

n; in short, were exactly like the tints of the original. 
Boasisi, also, not many days ago, telegraphed to Marseilles, by 
this apparatus, a melody which he improvised in honour of 
the inventor, and which has since gone the rounds of the Paris 
saloons.” 

RerF.ectors oF Licat ror Hovses.—In the narrow streets 
of Genoa a reflector is used, made of clean white cotton or 
linen cloth, attached to a framework of wood, or to a couple 
of iron rods, secured to brackets of iron, one rod being at the 
top, the other at the bottom of the brackets, and placed at an 
angle of 45 degrees with the window, the apex of the angle 
nearly touching the window, and, of course, turned down- 
wards, the reflector itself of the breadth ot the window 
at the least, and of about 3 feet or more in depth. The shops 
on the ground-floor have the reflector fixed towards the upper 
part of the window, in order to leave the lower part free for 
exposing the articles that may be for sale. A % 
wn ie rs in houses and in other 
buildings situate in the narrow streets of our own towns or vil- 
lages adoption of such # plan generally and at once 
would create employment for many a cotton-loom now idle. 

English paper 








Tue Poncritious OrriciaL.—At noon, on the 13th, the 





English fleet had drawn near to this portion of Eupatoria. 
There were no Russian forces there except a few convalescent 
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soldiers ; and, the place being defenceless, Colonel Trochu and | forty years of fee the great nations of Europe were once | excursion for himself, on a small wooded island in the heart of 
Colonel Steele, accompanied by Mr. Calvert, the inter r | more meeting for battle. his best country. Away they went in view, the master doubt. 
were dispatcbed to summon it. The governor or head man| Even after the sailing of the expedition the troops had been| less ~~, & good start, and more suo keeping close to his fy, 
of the place was an official personage in a high state of dis- | followed by reports that the war, after all, would be stayed ;| vourites. After a run of nearly twenty miles from Point to 
cipline. He had before his eyes the armed navies of the| and the long, frequent halts, and the quiet of the armies on 


lies, with the countless sails of their convoys; and 
to all that vast armament he had nothing to op- 


pose except the forms of office. But to him the forms of 


office seemed all sufficing, and on these he still calmly relied ; 
so, when the summons was delivered, he insisted upon fumi- 
ating it according to the health regulations of the little port. 


hen he understood that the Western Powers intended to 


land, he said that decidedly they might do so, but he explained 
that it would be necessary for them to land at the Lazaretto, 
and consider themselves in strict quarantine.— Kinglake. 





Braty Work.—No man after middle age, if he hopes to 
keep his mind clear, should think of working his brain after 
dinner, a season which should be given up to enjoyment. 
The immediate result of post-prandial labour is always in- 
ferior to that produced by the vigorous brain of the morning. 
When mental labour has become a habit, however, we know 
how weak are the words of warning to make a sufferer desist ; 
and we are reminded of the answer made by Sir Walter Scott 
to his physicians, who in his last illness foresaw that Lis mind 
would break down unless he desisted from brain work. “ As 
for bidding me not to work,” said he, sadly, “ Molly might as 
well put the kettle on the fire, and then say, ‘ Now don’t boil.’” 
It must not be gee however, that we wish to deprecate 
even severe mental labour; on the contrary, a well organized 
brain demands exercise, and like the blacksmith’s arms, 
flourishes on it. We believe that pleasurable brainwork can 
be carried on to an almost limitless extent without injury. A 
poet in the full swing of his fancy, a philosopher working out 
some scheme for the benefit of humanity, refreshes rather than 
weakens his brain. It will be found that the great majority 
of those who have gained high honours in our universities 
have also distinguished themselves greatly in after life. It is 
the hard, thankless task-work which tears and frets the fine 
gray matter of the cerebrum. It is the strain and anxiety 
which accompanies the working out of great monetary trans- 
actions which produces that silent and terrible ramollissement 
which gradually saps the mind of the strong man, and reduces 
him to the condition of an imbecile-—Cornhill Magazine. 





Tenacity or Lire.—A few evenings since there was a 
dearned dissertation—subject—“ Bed-bugs and their remarka- 
‘ble tenacity of life.” One asserted of his own knowledge that 
they could be boiled and then come to life. Some one soaked 
them for hours in turpentine without any fatal consequences. 
Old Hanks, who had been listening as an outsider, here 
gave in his experience in corroboration of the fact. He 
says: 

“Some years ago I took a bed-bug to an iron-foundry, and 
dropping it into a ladle where the melted iron was, had it run 
into a skillet. Well, my old woman used the skillet pretty 
constant for the last six years, and here the other day it got 
broke all to smash, and what do you think, gentlemen, that 
‘ere insect just walked out of his hole, where he had been 
layin’ like a frog in a rock, and made tracks for his old roost 
up stairs. But,” added he, by way of parenthesis, “he 
looked mighty pale.” 

Tne CHARACTER oF “ Purr.”—At the new theatres built in 
Paris, on the Place du Chatelet, smoking rooms have been in- 
troduced. Mr. Dion Boucicault,in the half-dozen fresh theatres 
that he has generously offered to endow London with, on the 
simple condition that he is to be appointed manager of them 
all intends availing himself of this modern improvement. Dur- 
ing the day-time, these “ Fumoirs” will be used as committee- 
rooms, wherein all the advertisements and notices of the per- 
formers will be faithfully drawn up for the edification of the 
public, so that all the puffing of the establishment will be 
conveniently done on the premises. We venture to prophesy 
that these smoking-rooms will be the most crowded part of the 
theatre ; in fact, the duller the performances, the more crowded 
they will be. It will be a rival pull between pieces that do 
not draw, and ci that will. In sanguine anticipation of a 
long run of bad business, Mr. Never-say-Dion Bamboozicault 
might safely proceed to have a startling head-line stereot ped, 
to figure at the head of all his bills:—* Crowded Smoking- 
rooms every Night !"— Punch. 


HyYMEN AND His Asststants.—Men and women now-a-days 
appear to entertain a great unwillingness to marry, at least if 
one — judge so from the way in which the nuptial knot is 
generally tied. Happy couples now appear so loth to be uni- 
ted, that officiating clergymen are forced to be “ assisted” 
when they perform the ceremony. Two-parson power at least 
is needful for the purpose, and indeed an extra clergyman is 
frequently called in, to help his reverened brethren in their la- 
borious work. From reading the advertisements one might im- 
agine that nine weddings out of ten were solemnised by force ; 
and that to prevent the bride and bridegroom from bolting from 
the altar, they had each a clergyman appointed to look after 
them. € can picture the poor bridegroom held fast by one 
assistant, while another standing opposite keeps firm hold of 
the bride, thus preventing all escape until the service has been 
read, which is done by a third parson—the clergyman-in- 
caiet.— Ditto, 

Tue PLAce; THe Tre; AND Some or THE MEN.—Twice 
— there “were protracted halts. The last of these took 
place at a distance of about a mile and a half from the banks 
ofthe Alma. From the spot where the forces were halted 
the ground sloped gently down to the river’s edge ; and though 
some men lay prostrate under the burning sun, with little 
thought except of fatigue, there were others who keenly 
scanned the ground before them, well knowing that now at 
last the long-expected conflict would begin. 


vineyards which marked its banks, and men with good eyes 
could descry a slight seam running across a rising ground be- 

‘ond the river, and could see, too, some dark squares or ob- 
ongs, encroaching like small patches of culture upon the broad 
downs. The seam was the Great Redoubt. The square-look- 
ing marks that stained the green sides of the hills were an army 
in order of battle. 

The 20th of September, on the Alma, was like some re- 
membered day of i une in England, for the sun was unclouded, 
and the soft breeze of the morning had lulled to a breath at 
noon-tide, and was creeping faintly along the hills. It was 


then that in the Allied armies there occurred a singular pause of | a 
sound—a pause so general as to have been observed and re- | inferior d 


membered by many in remote parts of the und, and so 
marked that its interruption by the mere neighing of an an 
horse seized the attention of thousands; and although 
strange silence was the mere result of weariness and chance, 
it seemed to carry a meaning, for it was now that, after near 


They could make 
out the course of the river from the dark belt of gardens and 


the sunny slope, seemed to harmonize with the idea of disbe- 
lief in the coming of the long-promised fight. But in the midst 
of this repose 
“ This will be a time for the men to get loose half their 
cartridges ;” and when the command travelled on along the 
ranks of the Highlanders, it lit up the faces of the men one 
after another, assuring them that now at length, and after 
long expectance, they would indeed into action. They 
began obeying the order. And with ing joy, for they 
came of a warlike race. Yet not without emotion of a graver 
kind. They were young soldiers, new to battle.—Kinglake. 





Tue Ricur or Orrosrrion.—‘It is the ancient and un- 
doubted prerogative of this people to canvass public measures 
and the merits of public men. It isa “home bred right,” a 
fireside privilege. It hath ever been enjoyed in every house, 
cottage and cabin in the nation. It is not to be drawn into 
controversy. It is as undoubted as the right of breathing the 
air or walking on the earth. Belonging to private life asa 
right, it belongs to public life as a duty, and it is the last duty 
which those whose representative I am, shall find me to aban- 
don, Aiming at all times to be courteous and temperate in 
its use, except when the right itself is questioned, I shall place 
myself on the extreme boundary of my right, and bid d 


ir Colin Campbell said to one of his officers, | Ocean 


int, the distance being accomplished in little over two 
| ome (and we appeal to our hunting readers whether that is 
not pretty well for pace), the stag took soil in the German 
,and baffled his pursuers by fairly swimming out to 
ss Br eee em a a Station, and 

, after getting his dripping hounds together with 
difficulty, watched the quarry through one of Her Majesty's 
telescopes as long as it remained in sight. This same stag Wag 
captured and taken on board by some fishermen a league or 
two out at sea, twenty miles from the spot where it had first 
oa safety in the water. The wildest denizen of Exmoor 
could scarce have outdone a feat of endurance like this— 
Sporting Magazine. 





THE SLaves oF Presupice.—Deatu Rossep or His Prey. 
There are queer people in the world; people with the most ab. 
surd, unreasonable, and indefensible prejudices. For example, 
we have met with individuals who had a morbid antipathy to any. 
thing that was extensively advertised, no matter what might be 
its actual claims to the confidence of the public. These eccentrics 
looked with especial disfavour on advertised medicines. 
could not see, tor example, in Dr. Holloway’s magniticent System 
of advertising, covering, as it does, all the mediums of publ 
which the world affords, anything but a gigantic scheme of mere 
speculation. True, they could not gainsay the testimony pouri 





to any arm that would move me from my ground. The high 
Constitutional privilege I shall defend and exercise, within this 
house, and in all places; in time of peace, and at all times. 
Living I shall assert it; and should I leave no other inheri- 
tance to my children, by the blessing of God I will leave them 
the inheritance of free principles, and the example of a manly, 
independent and Constitutional defence of them.”—Daniel 
Webster, in the U.S. Senate. 


in sp ly from the highest sources, in favour of his incom. 
parable Pills pes | Ointment, but still they shook their heads ang 
muttered “humbug.” Of course, there is no possibility of argy. 
ing with men who won't reason. e best way is to let them 
alone. Fortunately, such specimens of stupidity are “ few ang 
far between” in this enlightened era. The general feeling is, that 
if a thing is in itself excellent, its virtues should be proclaimed to 
the four winds of heaven, for the general benefit of mankind, 
Hence the proclamations, made by Dr. Holloway, through the ep. 
tire newspaper press of the world, of the properties and operation 
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PROBLEM, No. 751.—By M. Kolisch. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 750. 





White. Black. 
1 Kt to K B 3, ch 1KtoK5 
2 Kt to K Kt sq, dis. ch. 2KtoQ5 
2 Bie S68 3 KtksQ 
4 Kt to Kt 5, ch 4 K to B5 (best) 
5 Kt (at Kt sq) tks R, ch | 5 Kto Kt5 
6 P mates 





The following was one of Mr. Blackburne’s ten simultaneous 
blindfold games lately played at Worcester. His opponent was a 


Mr. Gillam. 

White (B.) Black (G.) White (B.) Black (G.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 P tks P P tks P 
2K KttoB3 K KttoB3 17 Q tks P Kt to B2 
SBtoB4 Kt tks P 18 Q to B5, ch to K3 
4 KttoQB3 Kt tks Kt 19 BtoQ4 tto K 
5QPtksKt PtoKB3 20 PtoB4 PtoQ Kt3 
6 Castles Qto K2 21QRtoK PtoQ4 
7 Kt tons PtoQ3 22 P tks P P tks 
SPtoKB4 PtoK5 23 Pto Bd KtoQ3 
9PwBS5 PtoQB3 24 P tks P rl 
ft bod ee K to 25 R tks t to Kt2 
ll BtoK6 BtoQ2 26 RtksBP,ch RtksR 
12 Btks B K tks B 27 BtksR Rto K Kt 
13 Kt to K 6 Kt toR3 28 B tks Kt R tks B 
14 BtoK 3 Pto K Kkt3 20 Rtks P, and wins. 
15 Kt tks B,ch QR tks Kt 








Discrptine.—During the march the foot soldiers of the Al- 
lied armies suffered thirst; but early in the afternoon the 
troops in advance reached the long-desired stream of the Bul- 
ganak, and, as soon as a division came in sight of the water, 
the men broke from the ranks, and ran forward that they 
might plunge their lips deep in the cool, turbid, — 
stream. Sir Colin Campbell would not allow that even the rage 
of thirst should loosen the discipline of his grand Highland 
regiments; he halted them a little before they reached the 
stream, and so ordered it that, by being saved the con- 
fusion that would have been wrought by their own wild haste, 
they gained in comfort, and knew that they were = 
When men toil in organized masses, they owe what well-being 
they have to wise and firm commanders.— Kinglake. 





A Strout Deer.—The truth is that a deer’s extraordinary 
wers are little known, because so seldom put to the test. 
iis frame is the most beautiful mechanical contrivance possi- 
ble for speed; his whole life and habits are calculated to 
keep that frame in the highest condition of muscular training, 
| while, despite his timorous nature, he possesses in the last 
de that most daring of all valour—the courage of despair. 
ut this is a point on which “doctors differ,” and it is still 
uestion whether the red deer, like the horse, though in an 
, does not gain from ample food and attention 
more than he loses from confinement, at the hands of man. 





of his r ,» meets with the cordial approval of thinkimg men, 
The value of the preparations as specifics for the various internal 
and external complaints peculiar to different climates, or common 
to the world at large, is conceded, not only by the masses, but 
governments, men of science, and candid observers in every wal 
of life. Can such remedies be too widely known? Impossible !~ 
Cin. Dollar ‘*Columbian.”’ 





BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’s 
CLOTHINC. 
THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST 
ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY, 
Now Ready. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
Corner of Broadway and Warren &t. 





THE PARIS CLOAK 
AND 


MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
OF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRANDRETH House, 
Offers a large Assortment ot 

Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 

FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 

Latest Paris Styles. 

We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


og ry FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 

lopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade from the 
purest stock, and st d to suit cust 8. 

GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 

GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
memes, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 

‘ 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 


week's notice. 
588 BROADWAY. 
T GIMBREDE & SONS, 872 BROADWAY, (Cor. 
18th St.,) Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. 
BRANCH of 588 BROADWAY and Envelo » Manufactory. 
J. N. Gimbred imbrede, 


le—Ne our N. 
Envgetopa Makers, Canp ENGRAVERS AND STATIONERS. 


ARMY SHIRTS 1 ARMY SHIRTS! 
JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 


$30 per dozen. 


=f Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. = 


FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 

These Bitters, whose reputation has long been Euro and is 
fast becoming general in this country, are composed of the — 
Cognac produced in French vineyards, in combination with rare 
and delicious —— and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
the celebrated Chemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 


invaluable 
In Malarious Districts, 
IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE 


Liver, Kidneys and Digestive Organs. 

They are an agreeable prophylactic and rapid and certain eure, in 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera, Chills, Fevers, Dyspepsia, Lowness 
of Spirits, Heartburn, Colic, Loss of Appetite, and kindred dis- 
eases ; and they are regarded in France, 

The Family Medicine of the Age. 

Druggists and Grocers throughout the Union will find the 
French Cognac Bitters a valuable source of profit, for when their 
virtues have once been tested purchasers will not remain without 
them. Unlike the other ed Bitters in the market, ay > 
not depend for their success upon egregious puffing, mis-shape 
bottles and “ cure-everythin oP iabele and as they are not com- 
posed of refuse New E Rum, proof-spirits, or similar cheap 
poisons, they never harm their patrons or give trouble to the 
“pee. 




















During the last season that Lord Suffield kept staghounds in 

N folk, he had the good forvane to find one of his out iving 

deer, who, be it observed, had been ——— Lordship’s ol 
a 


and Retail Agents can be supplied in any quantity 
with these splendid Bitters, by the 


Sole Authorized Agent for the United States, 





oats for months, previously to making a few weeks’ foraging 


8. STEINFELD, 70 Nassau Street, New York. 
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